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FREDRIC MARCH AND FLORENCE ELDRIDGE as immigrants to 
the New World in The American Way, a Kaufman and Hart cavalcade. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THEATRE ARTS IN THE LINE 
OF BATTLE—YEATS AND THE 
ABBEY THEATRE 


Be or our highly respected sub- 
scribers writes to THEATRE ARTS to 
complain that THEATRE ARTS does not 
fight enough. Since the entire editorial 
board feels it a constant obligation to 
keep the editor-in-chief from fighting 
too violently about everything, this is a 
surprising complaint, especially since the 
subscriber does not refer to any lack of 
so-called left-wing activity but to fight- 
ing on behalf of the theatre in general. 
To this there are only two answers: the 
first that the subscriber is wrong; the 
second that he is right. THEATRE ARTS 
began as a young man’s protest against 
everything that was wrong with the 
theatre and it has been active in almost 
every theatre fight during the whole 
of its existence — against censorship, 
against undue regulation and taxation, 
for organized audiences, for better busi- 
ness methods, for international freedom, 
for better architecture and a modern 
building code, against discriminatory 
legislation, against the application of 
industrial codes to non-profit theatres, 
for a workers’ theatre, for professional 
cooperation with the Federal Theatre, 





THE LIVERPOOL REPERTORY 
THEATRE can rightfully claim that 
it feeds the main stream of the Brit- 
ish theatre not only by giving first 
showings of many plays but also by 
supplying a training ground for ac- 
tors. The current production in Lon- 
don of Noel Coward’s Design for 
Living proves the point, since five 
out of the six people chiefly con- 
cerned have been connected with 
Liverpool Rep. in one way or an- 
other. Mr. Coward himself played 
there as one of the Angels of Light in 
Hannele — his first appearance out 
of London. Harold French, the di- 
rector, was another Angel in the 
same production. Diana Wynyard 
played leading parts from 1927 to 
1929. Rex Harrison was a member of 
the same company and Alan Webb 
was also there for three years. The 
fourth principal role is filled by 
Anton Walbrook of Austria. 
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A LYRIC theatre for New York has 
been something a little nearer to 
reality than a vision for the last two 
or three years, but between the 
time when Herbert Graf’s article 
on ‘Opera Goals’ was planned for 
THEATRE ARTS and the time of its 
printing, an organization known as 
The American Lyric Theatre, Inc., 
has actually come into existence. Lee 
Pattison, well-known musician, is 
the managing director. Mrs. Arthur 
Reis, chairman of the Executive 
Board of the League of Composers, 
who will work in active cooperation 
with the Lyric Theatre, is chairman 
of the Executive Committee. The 
other officers are: Edward R. Ward- 
well, president; Thomas H. MclIn- 
nerney and Dr. Carleton Sprague 
Smith, vice-presidents; Edward 
Hutchinson Robbins, secretary; Dr. 
Thaddeus H. Ames, treasurer. 

The American Lyric Theatre plans 
to open its first season in April with 
two original lyric dramas, The Devil 
and Daniel Webster, a folk-opera with 
a libretto by Stephen Vincent Benét 
from his own story and with music 
by Douglas Moore; and Susanna, 
Don’t You Cry, a musical romance on 
Stephen Foster melodies, with music 
by Clarence Loomis and a book by 
Sarah Newmeyer. The program as 
announced is for two weeks only, but 
there is nothing to interfere with the 
continuance of the run of either op- 
era if the public should demand it. 
The American Lyric Theatre hopes 
to present each year a repertory of 
modern lyric drama and classic op- 
eras rarely heard or too delicate for 
large opera houses. Ballet, modern 
dance and plays in which music is an 
important factor will also be a part of 
the program, with special emphasis 
always on the work of contemporary 
American composers and librettists. 
It is hoped that the theatre to hold 
these productions will permit a three- 
dollar top, since success at that rate 
is one of the elements of the plan. 
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for the encouragement of young play- 
wrights, for the production of fresh 
scripts not only a first but a second time, 
against the selfishness and narrowness of 
leaders both in the professional and in 
the tributary field. But THEATRE ARTS is 
not only a magazine but an active or- 
ganization, and many of these fights are 
fought in the battle lines themselves and 
not transferred to the pages of THEATRE 
ARTS MONTHLY except where the interest 
of a magazine audience is directly in- 
volved, or their help required. This has 
seemed the wiser and more productive 
course. If we fought all our battles on 
paper, we should be lined up almost 
continually not with the theatre’s open 
enemies, who are seldom worth a public 
fight, but with the theatre’s best friends, 
who, in one way or another, are not liv- 
ing up to what we believe should be 
their highest standards. 


JILLIAM BUTLER YEATS will never 
again be seen in the Abbey Theatre 

as George Moore once saw him ‘striding 
to and forth at the back of the dress cir- 
cle, a long black cloak drooping from his 
shoulders, a soft black sombrero on his 
head’, but his poetic ghost will surely 
haunt every theatre where golden words 
are treasured. He died on January 2g in 
his seventy-third year, one of the last of 
the ‘fleshly’ poets who knew Oscar Wilde, 
William Morris, Arthur Symons, a 
winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature 
(1923) and a great and still living influ- 
ence in the theatre. For Yeats was not 
only a distinguished Irish poet, play- 
wright and patriot and a leader of the 
Irish Renaissance, he was also the dy- 
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namic centre from which radiated a new 
attitude toward the stage in Ireland and 
far beyond its borders. He gave back to 
the theatre its living voice; he also re- 
stored to it the vitality that comes from 
contact with the life and the legend of 
the folk. In 1899, fired by the idea of an 
Irish national drama, Yeats, Lady Greg- 
ory, Edward Martyn and others founded 
the theatre which became five years 
later the Abbey of honorable fame. A poet 
with a theatre at his command was an 
exciting combination and the Abbey 
made history. Yeats had a sense of the 
theatre which included the gift of discov- 
ering and developing the talents of others. 
The Abbey produced his own plays of 
course — The Land of Heart's Desire, 
Deirdre, Cathleen Ni Houlihan, to name 
only three out of a vast number — but 
its roster of other writers is also part of 
his glory: Lady Gregory, George Moore, 
/E, Padraic Colum, Synge. By the time 
Sean O’Casey came along he was ready 
to hand over his thirty-year-old burden 
to Lennox Robinson. He had given the 
Abbey Theatre, its playwrights and play- 
ers to the world; he had delighted untold 
thousands with his songs, but above all 
he had opened wide the theatre’s ‘high 
window of dramatic verse’. Cathleen Ni 
Houlihan sings a song for those who 


fight and die for Ireland: 


Do not make a great keening 

When the graves have been dug tomorrow 
Do not call the white-scarfed riders 

To the burying that shall be tomorrow. . . . 


They shall be remembered for ever 
They shall be alive for ever 

They shall be speaking for ever 
The people shall hear them for ever. 


SEVEN playwriting Fellowships of 
$1000 each, provided by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, have recently 
been announced by the Dramatists 
Guild. The young writers include: 
Leopold Atlas, author of Wednes- 
day's Child and But for the Grace of 
God; Arnold Sundgaard, author of 
Spirochete and co-author of Every- 
where I Roam; George H. Corey, 
whose 595 F. O. B. is to be produced 
by the Federal Theatre in Detroit; 
Miss Alladine Bell of Northwestern; 
Miss Alis De Sola, graduate of 
Barnard, who has studied at Colum- 
bia under Hatcher Hughes; Ben K. 
Simkhovitch, author of Off Shore 
Wind which is promised for produc- 
tion by T. Edward Hambleton; 
Betty Smith of the University of 
North Carolina. 


a 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC, after a 
wait of forty-one years, has finally 
won itself a place at the Comédie- 
Francaise in Paris, where it was re- 
ceived with the expected mixture 
of acclaim and disapproval at an 
elaborate first performance last month. 
Greeted by attackers as ‘a master- 
piece of puerility fit only for the bon- 
fire’, the play drew from Maurice 
Martin du Gard, prominent critic, a 
statement that it is ‘really a master- 
piece of preciosity, but preciosity of 
that peculiar French brand which 
makes Giraudoux so successful on 
the stage’. M. du Gard, on the look- 
out for good points in Rostand’s old 
drama, found it ‘neither over-long, 
dull nor thread-bare, which should 
prove that the author knew some- 
thing about the theatre.’ 


e 

A GROUP of Russian peasants in 
Alexyevka have named their Col- 
lective Farm after Stanislavski and 
pledged to make their use of the mas- 
ter’s name a solemn obligation to 
develop the best in local culture. 
Another farm in the same village is 
named after Shchepkin, the actor. 
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The American 
Way 


Marvelous Party 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


— else may be said about the current season along Broad- 
way there can be no complaint about lack of variety. From the 
mammoth Fourth of July celebration of The American Way to Bea- 
trice Lillie’s ‘Marvelous Party’, every kind of entertainment has been 
offered. It must be admitted that some startling examples of incom- 
petence were included among the offerings. But, aided by the coups- 
de-grace delivered by the guardians of theatrical law and order in the 
daily press, these abortive attempts have already disappeared, leaving 
the road clear for the more arresting events of the new year. 

The loudest and most widely heralded of these was undoubtedly 
The American Way which swept into the Center Theatre with flags 
flying and the roll of drums. After a season of Americana expressed in 
such diverse mediums as autobiographical drama and musical com- 
edy, a patriotic pageant on a gigantic scale comes as a fitting climax. 
George Kaufman and Moss Hart have fashioned their spectacle out of 
a simple tale — the type story of the immigrant, in this case a Ger- 
man carpenter, who comes to this country to find freedom and a 
chance to work. He builds a fortune, brings up a family, loses a son 
in the war, is impoverished by the crash and dies a martyr to freedom. 
His funeral, to the tune of the ‘Star Spangled Banner’, is the climax 
of the play. 

Since Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Hart are more concerned with show- 
manship than with playwriting the thread of Martin Gunther’s life is 
used mainly to string together a series of large scale spectacles that fill 
even the Center Theatre’s huge stage with life and movement and 
reminiscent music. There is the innocence of hope in the first Ellis 
Island scene, where Martin Gunther meets Irma arriving from Ger- 
many with their two children and we see the melting pot inaction in the 
milling crowd on the dock. As directed by Mr. Kaufman, set by Don- 
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ald Oenslager and clothed by Irene Sharaff the effect is extraordinarily 
moving. In the same way the Fourth of July celebration, with its 
tables laid under over-arching trees, its gaudy band-stand, the wide- 
brimmed summer hats and flowery dress of its women, recaptures a 
pristine mood of young enthusiasm. The thunderstorm that puts an 
end to the patriotic speeches, prize-giving and community sing is an 
irresistible Hassard Short effect based on sound observation of typical 
Fourth of July weather. For other scenes Donald Oenslager has trans- 
ported the main street and central square of an Ohio town — Civil 
War monument and all — to Forty-Ninth Street, supplying a back- 
ground for a saga of forty years of American life. 

The most violent raids on the subliminal sensibilities, however, 
are not the nostalgic moments when familiar sights and songs evoke 
past delights, but the occasions when the mellow and sentimental 
accompanying music is broken into by the arrival on the stage itself of 
a full brass band, or, in the case of the riotous McKinley-Bryan rally, 
of two brass bands, each blaring full-throated for its particular presi- 
dential candidate. Only in a theatre as large as the Center could such 
unbridled use be made of so powerful a weapon, nor is it surprising 
that the huge audience with its massed memories should be deeply 
stirred, when, led by the band, the returning doughboys sweep down 
the little street and deploy in military formation in the square while 
the populace goes mad and the Gunther family, in mourning for their 
only son lost in France, moves silently across the stage. 

Unfortunately the directors have been carried away by their 
magic toy. They use it too often, repeating the entrance of the crowd 
and the forward sweep of mass movement to the point that the effect 
is blurred and the finale deadened. It is, however, in the writing of the 
second part that the main impetus is lost. The authors have felt the 
American Way with passion and expressed it with bursts of stunning 
showmanship, but they have not thought out its present dilemma 
except in terms of blind loyalty. The actors, asked to fill not only a 
huge theatre but also a scattered and loosely written text, have con- 
tributed much to the general effect by the consistency of their per- 
formance. Fredric March succeeds admirably in characterizing and 
projecting Martin Gunther along lines sufficiently broad and simple 
to carry in so large a theatre and against so crowded and noisy a back- 
ground, while Florence Eldridge helps him by her steadily gentle and 
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Everywhere 
I Roam 
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human presentation of the German wife who never becomes com- 
pletely acclimated. An occasional touch of caustic humor is provided 
by Ruth Weston as the advanced woman who begins as a bicycle rid- 
ing suffragette and ends as a beauty-parlor proprietor. McKay Morris 
brings assurance and dignity to the banker, a good friend and a good 
citizen in spite of wars, bank runs and depressions. But it is the crowds, 
the scenes, the costumes, the music (somewhat dimmed by being 
played in another part of the building and ‘piped on’ by wire), the 
bands and the American flag which carry off honors in a pageant whose 
showmanship never ‘comes tardy off’ but is sometimes overdone. 

The American theme was treated in a diametrically opposite 
manner in Everywhere I Roam. Arnold Sundgaard’s play, first pro- 
duced by Robert Porterfield at the Barter Theatre, was a symbolic 
story of the man and woman who opened the western plains and of 
what happened to them when machinery, railroads and modern 
capitalistic exploitation destroyed the early idyllic life. In producing, 
and to some extent re-writing, the play Marc Connelly emphasized 
this abstract, symbolic quality. The setting which Robert Edmond 
Jones devised consisted of a simple backdrop suggesting rolling plains 
and distant hills, lit with consummate skill and beauty. 

The early scenes on the plains with Dean Jagger and Katherine 
Emery giving a pleasant visual impression of vigorous youth, the 
moments when the tune is called and the dancers, men and girls, 
break into a swinging harvest round, the railroad dance with its 
succession of expressive patterns, all these were as delightful to the 
eye as the folk music that accompanied them was to the ear. The 
dances, arranged by Felicia Sorel, were excellent examples of effective 
theatre choreography, flowing naturally out of the movement of the 
crowd, catching the sense of the heavy, awkward bodies made light by 
sheer muscular strength, of energy that could plough and heave and 
hew turned to grace by high spirits and that innate sense of rhythm 
which lies at the root of work and play alike. Lehman Engel’s music 
caught the same quality, adapting familiar rhythms and old tunes to 
the purposes of the show, while Marc Connelly’s direction fused 
actors, dancers, onlookers and music into an articulate whole. But 
the play suffered from the ills inherent in a form which combined 
symbolism and special pleading, although as material for the director 
it offered opportunities which were fully realized. 

The American scene can, perhaps, be most effectively presented by 
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THE GENTLE PEOPLE 


In Irwin Shaw’s amiable little fable of Brooklyn life Roman Bohnen and 
Sam Jaffe play ‘the gentle people’, two kindly and harmless fishermen 
victimized by a gangster who threatens to sink their boat off Coney Is- 
land. While they , in the corner of a Russian bath, plot furtively to murder 
their oppressor, a financially defunct business man, played by Lee Cobb, 
bellows down imprecations on his fate from the heights of the steam rack 
and Martin Ritt, as the establishment’s masseur with a heat-riddled mind, 
sprawls and mumbles monosyllabic jovialities. Produced by the Group 
Theatre the play has, in addition to Shaw’s genial dialogue and a cast that 
includes Franchot Tone and Sylvia Sidney, the advantages of Harold 
Clurman’s sympathetic direction and excellent settings by Boris Aronson. 


Alfredo Valente 








Lucas and Pritchard 


THE WHITE STEED. Barry Fitzgerald plays the kindly old canon, Liam 
Redmond the befuddled schoolmaster and Jessica Tandy the rebellious 
girl in Paul Vincent Carroll’s study of struggle between tolerance and bigotry. 





MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS 


Ethel Waters, one of Broadway’s favorite revue artists, has her first dra- 
matic role as Hagar, a slow- witted and wayward wench, in Dorothy and 
Du Bose Heyward’s stage version of Hey ward’s novel ahene Negro life 
in South Carolina. Miss Waters moves through her somewhat laconic part 
with deep sincerity and almost classic dignity from the moment of her 
first exile on the plantations for a misuse of Charleston’s city ways to the 
final scene of her self-sacrificing suicide to protect her daughter’ S$ reputation. 
Georgette Harvey sketches in ‘the character of Mamba, the far-sighted old 
mother, with many a bright stroke, while Fredi Washington is sympathetic 
as Hagar’s fair-skinned daughter with a fine voice. Guthrie McClintic’s 
production gives Miss Waters a few opportunities to sing wonderfully pa- 
thetic ballads. Perry Watkins’ sets stress the play’s melodramatic qualities. 











Angus McBean 





MARCO MILLIONS 


Eugene O’Neill’s romantic representation of a realistic and hard-hitting 
punch at American business has just received its first London production 
in the wake of the welcome given Mourning Becomes Electra. The scene in 
which Marco explains to Kublai Kaan the marvels of gunpowder shows 
Griffith Jones as the extravagant-minded Polo, Max Adrian and Stephen 
Murray as Maffeo and Nicolo, Catherine Lacey as Princess Kukachin, 
George Howe as Chu-Yin and Robert Harris, familiar to American cheaere- 
goers for his portrayals of John Keats and Sinsclieades as the Great Kaan. 
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treating it sectionally, as Dorothy and Du Bose Heyward do in 
Mamba’s Daughters. Like Porgy and Bess, this play presents a picture 
of life among the Charleston negroes — melodramatic in plot but 
accurate in its painting of folkways. By presenting Ethel Waters in 
a straight play, Guthrie McClintic has added another feather to his 
directorial cap, for Miss Waters, familiar to all night club and musical 
comedy addicts, appears here for the first time, and with marked suc- 
cess, in a dramatic role. The play deals with Mamba and her daughter 
Hagar and the latter’s child who is the apple of their eyes and to whom 
they dedicate their lives, their labor, their bitterly earned money. 
Hagar is a huge, gentle creature inured to the heaviest labor, kindly, 
generous and devoted, but capable of violent rages, dangerous on ac- 
count of her great strength. As a result of more or less fortuitous hap- 
penings she is separated from the baby she adores, who grows up 
under Mamba’s care and eventually becomes a famous radio star. 
Before this happens, however, rape and blackmail intervene; Hagar, 
to save her daughter, kills the villain and shoots herself. Yet in spite 
of these melodramatic events, the play is slow-paced and retains its 
novelistic flavor. 

Ethel Waters as Hagar gives a quiet, authoritative performance. 
Admirably suited to the role from a physical point of view, her every 
gesture and intonation express the submerged undercurrents of the 
part. By the slow swing of her head toward the judge in the first scene, 
by the resigned gesture with which she gives up her futile effort to 
explain herself, she conveys the sense of her utter helplessness in the 
face of the complexity of words and of a white man’s world. Again, 
the tenderness with which she holds the tiny baby who is the whole 
focus and lodestar of her life expresses the gentleness and rock-like 
strength of her devotion. Throughout the play Miss Waters gives the 
impression of being one with the part. She has a concentration, a 
relaxation, which come from the true actor’s inner identification with 
the role. She is unhurried, calm as though rcoted in some deeper truth. 
The scene where she quiets the hysterical Lissa, drawing her slowly 
into the haven of her selfless love, and the one where she is forced to 
confess her prison record and to sing the prison song to her daughter 
are as moving as anything the current season has afforded. Georgette 
Harvey as Mamba heads an excellent supporting cast, which includes 
Fredi Washington, Willie Bryant and J. Rosamond Johnson. José 
Ferrer, who plays the only important white role in the play, acquits 
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himself well as the owner of the plantation on which Hagar works. 


It is hard to escape the ingratiating way in which Sam Jaffe and 
Roman Bohnen present Irwin Shaw’s two old men, prototypes of The 
Gentle People who attempt to live kindly in a world mainly inhabited 
by birds of prey. From the moment the curtain goes up on their little 
boat moored to a pier on Coney Island and we hear them discussing the 
pleasant possibility of pushing off some fine day and floating down to 
where the gulf stream touches the coast of Florida, they win us to an 
acceptance of their ‘Brooklyn fable’ more by the persuasiveness of 
their acting than by the cogency of their words. Harold Clurman’s 
direction and Boris Aronson’s settings conspire to clothe an imagina- 
tive if somewhat uneven text with an atmosphere peculiar to its 
fantastic realism. These people walk in a factual world of racketeers 
and venal judges, of scolding wives and erring daughters, of wicked 
capitalists and the helpless poor, but they have the gift of tongues. 
Their language is not of Brooklyn, but of Irwin Shaw. The murder 
they commit is an act of poetic justice, not a gruesome crime. When, 
hounded by a bully who has forced them to pay for an entirely un- 
necessary ‘protection’ and has, into the bargain, seduced the daughter 
of one of them, the two peace-loving old men turn on their persecu- 
tor, they plan and carry out his destruction with all the reasonable 
logic of a dream. Everything ends happily. Their crime goes unde- 
tected; they recapture their lost money; the daughter marries the 
good young man and we leave them as we found them, rocking in 
their little boat by the Steeplechase Pier, dreaming their harmless 
dreams in a world made safe by homicide. 

Franchot Tone brings the required arrogant swagger to the role 
of a typical gangster, and Sylvia Sidney is duly attractive as the 
daughter who infinitely prefers stalled ox at Longchamps to the pro- 
verbial dinner of herbs. But the high spot of the evening is reached in a 
scene in a Russian bath where a group of unhappy beings stripped to 
their bath-towels sweat out their misery in steam and words. While 
the two old men plot their fantastic murder, a huge hulk of a man, 
played with hearty gusto by Lee J. Cobb, curses the capitalistic sys- 
tem and laments the fall of his ‘nize little business’ which is being 
sold over his head the following day. The comi-tragedy of these help- 
less, awkward creatures, caught in the complex trap of modern living, 
is vividly expressed in both setting and performance. The two scenes 
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of actual violence — the one in which the kindly fisherman is beaten 
by the racketeer and the other of the actual murder — stretch accept- 
ance to the point where the fantastic becomes merely ridiculous, but 
on the whole the fabulous mood is adroitly maintained in acting, 
direction and decor. 


The Primrose Path, dramatized by Robert L. Buckner and Walter 
Hart from Victoria Lincoln’s debonair novel February Hill, has no 
undercurrent of political significance, though its social comment, an 
unexpected by-product of its main theme, is sufficiently evident. 
The Wallace family is cheerfully amoral, indulging in prostitution and 
the lighter forms of thievery as a means to the end of keeping a happy 
family together. Betty Garde, snatched from film and radio and 
restored to the theatre, gives a convincing warmth and earthiness to 
Emma, mother and chief breadwinner of the clan. ‘Maggy was smart, 
but you was nice,’ one of her men says of her, and Miss Garde catches 
this quality in the rich intonations of her voice, in the relaxed, easy- 
going movements of her body. Helen Westley as Grandma has a part 
to which her characteristic vocal tricks, her falsetto shrieks and rat- 
tling gestures are exactly suited. She plays it to the hilt and a little 
over, but the role of the bedizened old lady can stand it. Mr. Abbott 
has accomplished a feat in transferring the very special atmosphere 
of February Hill, compounded of bawdy humor, sordid reality and 
arrant sentimentality, to the stage. The result is a raucous and cheer- 
ful evening which can best be enjoyed by leaving all serious considera- 
tions outside. 

The only thing in common between the inhabitants of the Wallace 
shanty and the Randolphs’ ultra-English country home is their mutual 
devotion to that Dear Octopus, the family, It seems like sacrilege to 
name them in the same breath, for marriage scarcely darkened 
Grandma Wallace’s horizon, while Dora Randolph’s golden wedding is 
the peg on which Dodie Smith hangs her hymn in praise of family life. 
Yet both plays, if they preach at all, indicate that mutual kindliness 
and forbearance, the force and unity of the clan, are a bulwark against 
the evils of life, a safe retreat in times of danger. Dodie Smith’s com- 
edy, which opened in London last fall and is still playing to packed 
houses at the Queen’s, was directed here, as in London, by Glen 
Byam Shaw. Except for Jack Hawkins the cast is American, but Mr. 
Shaw has molded it into a completely English whole, giving it at the 
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same time such overtones of universality as the theme suggests. 
Lucile Watson as Dora Randolph (the part played by Marie Tempest 
in England), has subdued her usual sharply humorous comment to 
the firm and stately tempo of a British matriarch. Lillian Gish plays 
her Cinderella role with sweetness and tears, a kind of dry pathos that 
stays resolutely on the surface, while Phyllis Joyce as the unmarried 
sister who runs a business and prefers her mild neuroses to the bother 
of a husband, sketches a sharp line or two against the prevailing mauve 
of the background. Family life, the nostalgia of the nursery, the toy 
cupboard and its scarred inhabitants, all these effects are true and 
tender enough, but lead to nothing. Miss Smith explores the past of 
her people without using it to make them more vital. They remain 
polite nonentities moving discreetly through an upholstered world. 


Whatever else may be said of the Irish playwrights, we owe them 
a debt of gratitude for keeping our ears alive. When Barry Fitzgerald 
as Canon Lavelle talks of ‘the wayward love of God’ and admits that 
he likes a ‘wee bit of wheedling in his dogma’, Paul Vincent Carroll 
can do what he likes with the symbolism of The White Steed. He has 
written into his new play some fine poetic lines for the Canon to splut- 
ter, and bathed the whole in the milk of human kindness. If the play 
is not so moving in its treatment nor so unusual and far-reaching in 
its theme as last year’s Shadow and Substance, it makes good theatre 
and states its more obvious case of humanity versus tyranny with 
sufficient vigor. Canon Lavelle, afflicted with paralysis of the legs, 
but not of the mind or the heart, has had to turn over his parochial 
duties to Father Shaughnessy who believes in encouraging morality 
by the use of force, supplemented by vigilance committees, spying, 
tale bearing, petty tyranny and political deals, with the result that the 
town is in an uproar. The battle centres around a personable young 
woman, the local librarian fresh from a college education and work in 
England. She not only fights the domineering Father in word and 
deed, but also whips the young school master, a weak, terrified, but 
aspiring soul, into occasional gestures of revolt. There is a near riot, 
quelled only when, by a miracle, the Canon finds strength to stand up 
and walk and sends his people about their business with a few humor- 
ous and deflating words. 

Barry Fitzgerald and young Liam Redmond, both trained with 
the Abbey Players, give a good account of themselves. The latter 
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makes his first appearance on Broadway as the self-lacerating, fright- 
ened young school master, and has the courage to present the char- 
acter with all its unattractive weakness and vacillations. Jessica 
Tandy, playing opposite him as the young librarian, infuses a needed 
fire into her lines, but seems too shining, too aristocratic, for the milieu 
from which she springs. As Father Shaughnessy, George Coulouris 
brings all that is required to the caricature of a tyrant, while Barry 
Fitzgerald, provided with as disarming a role as the winter has af- 
forded, radiates wisdom and wit from his wheelchair, to the delight 
of all. His hesitant and repetitive way of speaking is often trying, 
but once launched on one of his major speeches he convinces us 
not only that God is a poet, as the Canon says, but that Mr. Carroll, 
in his own particular way, is one also. 


Max Reinhardt’s direction of Thornton Wilder’s The Merchant 
of Yonkers came as a striking contrast to the realism which dominates 
most modern productions even when they are concerned with fabulous 
or symbolic events. Thornton Wilder is a master of style if, as Stark 
Young expresses it, style derives ‘from a combination of sensibility 
and calculation and moves toward the ideal of distinction with a touch 
in it of conscious elaboration and artifice’. The Merchant of Yonkers 
was an exercise in style, both in writing and production, an excursion 
into the highly artificial, ornate and contrapuntal effects of nineteenth- 
century farce-comedy. Mr. Wilder, in translating Nestroy’s play, 
given in Vienna in 1842, and itself adapted from an earlier English 
original, has reset it in a mid-century New York of his own imagining 
and has amused himself by ornamenting it with every farcical gadget 
in the store-house: coincidence and mistaken identity, screen scenes 
and closet scenes, overheard conversations and confidential solilo- 
quies, match-making and elopements. Everything, in fact, except the 
bubbling comic impulse which originally set these mechanisms in 
motion. Max Reinhardt’s direction, inventive, detailed, all-pervasive, 
left no rococo detail unexploited. Boris Aronson’s brashly theatrical 
settings and costumes, lovely in color and comic in line, were among 
the major pleasures of the evening. 

Requiring actors who have all too little experience in the technique 
of artificial comedy to dash and dance, sing and exude high spirits 
through so alien a bit of intellectual hokum was a difficult assignment 
to which the cast dedicated itself with earnest good will. Miss Cowl’s 
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flutter of hand and nod of head, her high spirited, restless movement, 
her lovely clothes and lovelier looks, ornamented if they did not ex- 
plain the role of Mrs. Levi. June Walker as the milliner, and Nydia 
Westman as the milliner’s assistant struck the clearest notes of gaiety 
the evening afforded, while Joseph Sweeney, quite out of key with the 
rest of the waterflies that skimmed in and out of the tale, presented 
on his own as sly and insinuating a drunk as has ever confided the 
secrets of his alcoholic omniscience across the footlights. 

The difficulty with this type of comedy acting, with its demand for 
“conscious elaboration and artifice’, is that it needs practice. Neither 
high spirits nor good will take the place of training. Like vaudeville 
patter it is a question of timing, of tempos and rhythms, tested for 
audience reaction. American actors so rarely have an opportunity to 
work along these lines, that it is hardly surprising that neither The 
Merchant of Yonkers nor The Importance of Being Earnest found them 
at their best. Though Mr. Wilde’s dialogue has a sustained brilliance 
Mr. Wilder’s lacks, the direction and performance in the revival 
which brought Estelle Winwood, Clifton Webb and Hope Williams 
together seemed laborious rather than witty. Oscar Wilde’s speech 
must be spoken trippingly on the tongue. Elegance is the keynote of 
the play, super-elegance — suave, smooth, precise. When they are 
lacking the play falls to pieces leaving behind a residuum that is 
neither funny nor inspiring. 

To what detailed thought and experiment a comic style owes its 
success Morton Eustis’ article on Set to Music (in the February num- 
ber of THEATRE ARTS) has borne witness. Beatrice Lillie’s style cer- 
tainly derives from ‘sensibility and calculation’. Past master of the 
art of suggestion and innuendo, she achieves her effects by a ‘con- 
scious elaboration and artifice’ which is completely hidden in an 
apparent spontaneity. In this latest revue, which might well have been 
called ‘Bea Lillie set to a very little music’, she is if possible even 
better than she has ever been. She has had the courage to discard 
some of her sure-fire tricks, the lifted fore-finger, the cocked head, 
and to allow herself a more mature grace of line and pose without 
losing one snort or gurgle in the process. With Noel Coward to write 
and direct the show, with an amiable and decorative cast around her, 
and with Richard Haydn to play opposite and to give his inimitable 
imitation of a fish, Miss Lillie provides the most Marvelous Party 
of the season for those who like comic acting at its devastating top. 
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laps Mi tions is far from being O’Neill’s best work, and the 
fact received due though not too generous recognition when the 
Westminster brought it out, hoping perhaps to repeat the London suc- 
cess of Mourning Becomes Electra. The college-boy character of the 
explorer is of course difficult — he is much more the college-boy than 
the man of commerce he is said to be — and unless he is presented in a 
truly fantastic light he is not tolerable for three acts and the many 
scenes that intersperse them. The first act fails to grip because of its 
indeterminate hurried movement from scene to scene, and the play is 
half over before drama emerges. Michael Macowan, who directs in 
this production, has either chosen a Marco Polo for his pleasant youth- 
ful qualities or allowed the actor (Griffith Jones) to revel realistically 
in them; and either way he must have been wrong. A certain bitter- 
ness, not to say cynicism, seems needed to put this play over. 

At the moment the more adventurous London stage is in a poor 
way. The Westminster has been run for several months by the London 
Mask Theatre under J. B. Priestley and his associates, with the de- 
clared policy of presenting plays of proven merit. So far it has done 
well with a revival of one Priestley play, Dangerous Corner, which 
would have succeeded anywhere else. High hopes have been dashed at 
the Phoenix, where Michel Saint-Denis planned a season lasting from 
autumn to summer with his own chosen company. The plays were 
announced for many months ahead. Such ambitions require nothing 
but a constant stream of ticket-buyers at the box-office window to give 
them substance; and in the absence of such movement one suddenly 
hears no more about the enterprise. The net result is that the Phoenix 
has given us two doubtful productions, and is closed. The Old Vic, 
though now it looks beyond Shakespeare and the classics for its plays, 
is a less inspiring stage than of late years. The asset of a faithful and 
perennial audience remains. But the end-year critics have been right in 
pointing to the production of Shaw’s Geneva as the one satisfactory 
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event on the left wing of theatre activity, because it is the only one 
that has realized the promoters’ ambitions. In contrast with Paris, 
where the group of directors formerly outside the boulevardian theatre 
have captured a regular public and established themselves in impor- 
tant playhouses, or with New York, where adventure in the theatre can 
make its mark overnight, London seems to be slipping back into its 
old conservative rut, content to point to weekly gross receipts which 
are, taken all in all, the best in what remains of the civilized world. 

Unity, of which I wrote last month, would explain the state of 
things glibly as a natural consequence of middle-class cultural degener- 
ation. The theory that art in the present economic state must go on 
divorcing itself from life until it ceases to exist has a strong resem- 
blance to the theory that capitalism must go on growing and growing, 
ever more monstrous and omnipotent, until it overtopples in the 
inevitable revolution. We are not witnessing either of these things 
taking place; but we shall find increasingly that the Marxists, finding 
their main thesis falsified in the economic field, find plausible and 
depressing explanations for social phenomena. The intelligent audience 
is hard to get into the London theatre, that is true; but the reason is 
not to be found in any mass-psychology arising from economic condi- 
tions. We are deficient in dramatists and directors. Our stage is as free 
as it can be under an urbanely-administered censorship. There is no 
deficiency of acting talent. The theatre still receives a publicity out of 
all proportion to the numbers of its patrons, compared with those of 
the motion picture. The audience is supposed to stay away because 
theatre prices are high, but it rushes to pay the top price when a really 
satisfying production, like that of Three Sisters last year, is made. 
What then is wrong? 

St. John Ervine, who has for years been the chief publicist of the- 
atre in his Observer columns, castigates the younger dramatists and 
especially those of the Auden-Isherwood left wing because they are 
not writing plays like those of their immediate predecessors. I would 
chide them for failing to make their break with tradition complete 
enough. The poetic-political drama of the Ascent of F6 or On the 
Frontier type has too much of the old stuff in it, not too little; and the 
old stuff is argument, which gets in the way of drama and poetry alike. 
If we had in England a dramatist like Jean Giraudoux to show the 
way, we should be more fortunate. Giraudoux’s gift for transposing 
history and thought is more valuable theatrically than Shaw’s gift for 
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inverting them, though politically and intellectually there can be no 
comparison between their minds. But then Giraudoux has no more 
social conscience than Synge; and social conscience is what seems 
chiefly to weigh upon the inhabitants of this island. It is a good thing 
in itself but a bad thing in dramatic practice, and the young dramatic 
poets will not go much farther until they keep it in its place. 

The director question leads to even more dispute; for if you hold 
the dramatist to be the autocrat of the theatre, as the director is the 
autocrat of the screen, then the stage can have just about as much use 
for the director as the screen has for the writer. This does not mean no 
use at all, for writers do invaluable work in the composition of a pic- 
ture; but it certainly means placing the director in a subordinate 
theatrical position. And if a modest talent for directing plays (or as we 
say in England, producing them) can only hope for this subordinate 
position on the stage, whilst it can give the possessor supreme powers 
in the studio, why should we wonder at the desertion of the stage by 
these modest talents? The studios round London are full of them, and 
for that matter they flourish in Hollywood, too. To judge by their 
work for the screen, it is doubtful if the stage has lost a single major 
talent in this way. It is even doubtful if the stage has lost a major 
acting talent (Charles Laughton or John Barrymore notwithstand- 
ing). But it has lost a great number of re/iad/e talents; and some of 
them maybe because they felt themselves confined and conscribed in 
the world of the theatre as a dramatist conceives it to be. 

Today it should be possible to name half a dozen English stage 
directors of distinction, as it would be possible to name them in France 
or America. But all we can say is that Granville-Barker retired from 
the field many years ago, and Komisarjevsky and Saint-Denis are 
with us instead. These Russian and French talents mean much to our 
theatre; both directors are regarded with something like worship by 
the players who have worked with them. Nothing could be more un- 
just than to depreciate them because they are not English-born, nor 
could there be any men more sensitive to the dramatist’s inspiration. 
But they are not rooted in the traditions of our stage, and will never 
be. And their best work has always been the interpretation of foreign 
drama. 

Is the censorship of our stage a real enemy of the theatre, as some 
dramatists sincerely believe it to be? Most people look on it as a pic- 
turesque survival like the redcoat sentries outside the Royal palaces. 
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Producing managers approve the institution because it protects them 
from any kind of unofficial censorship instituted (as in America) by 
outside bodies; and of course because it frees them from a possible 
supervision by policemen. It is true that at this moment, when most of 
Europe including Russia is forbidden to say anything on the stage that 
is not approved by a Ministry of Propaganda, the mild control of the 
Lord Chamberlain appears almost beneficent. But these mild controls 
have dangers of their own, as the English people have often discovered. 
The notion that manuscripts must be submitted to a Court official 
for his moral or political approval is silly, and nothing can diminish its 
silliness, least of all the sensible way in which the censorship is admin- 
istered. At best the dramatist can only accept the thing as a necessary 
evil, and laugh at it as he generally does. But he may not have this 
particular sense of humor, and he may be a man of genius; in which 
case woe betide him. He may well say that having reached years of 
maturity, he prefers a concentration camp to a nursery governess. 
The moment we come to the question of the public, theatre art 
gives place to theatre politics. Organization becomes the watchword. 
It is believed, for instance, that a National Theatre can reimpose 
standards and maintain tradition. But the present project for a Na- 
tional Theatre depends on the present site, which now stands vacant 
opposite the South Kensington Museum at the beginning of the 
Cromwell-road. It is enclosed by a light fencing, quite properly kept 
free of advertisement except that the painted signs ‘Site of the Na- 
tional Theatre’ and ‘Site for the National Theatre’ compete for the 
attention of the passer-by. The former suggests that the National 
Theatre was once there and has been obliterated by the passage of 
time, like a monument of ancient Athens. The latter is scarcely helped 
by the display of a number of photographs of architectural atrocities 
portraying the national theatres of Europe as they exist at the present 
day. Without exception, these buildings ought to be pulled down. The 
Vienna Burgtheater, the Berliner Staatsoper and the Staatstheater 
are probably on Hitler’s demolition list, and rightly. The buildings 
which are the pride of the Scandinavian capitals will remain a little 
longer, because they can be removed neither by the will of dictators 
nor by the bombs of aircraft. Let kings ride past them on bicycles; they 
are museum pieces like the kings themselves. I should hate personally 
to see the Comédie-Frangaise disappear, because it is opposite the 
Café de la Régence; but there is architecturally no excuse for it. Given 
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a sufficient site, our own contemporary builders of theatres can do 
well enough without the past. 

The site is the trouble. Modern cities like London or New York, in 
course of reconstruction, yield few plots of ground large enough for 
constructive theatre work. Even if they yield such sites, building 
restrictions make them ineffective. The site of the English National 
Theatre in Cromwell-road has peepholes in its fencing through 
which any theatre man can see at a glance that there is not a superflu- 
ous inch of ground available. And there ought to be superfluous 
feet and yards; a National Theatre ought to luxuriate in space. 
Actually the whole area of this London plot is not much bigger than 
that of the stage and property rooms of Drury Lane Theatre, built in a 
time when such things were generously considered. If a National 
Theatre is allowed to be erected on the whole of the space now en- 
closed, it will be very cramped for its purpose but it will serve for 
some fifty years until a site in Trafalgar-square or on some new em- 
bankment of the Thames becomes available. But if any building re- 
strictions require the site to be constricted, and if eventually a Na- 
tional Theatre is put up which resembles the smaller houses of the 
West End, it will inevitably be a laughing-stock. Everything therefore 
depends on the decisions of the London County Council as to the 
architectural use of the site. If the decisions are favorable the trustees 
can go forward and put up their building, the cost of which will be 
largely defrayed by the endowment of seats in the names of notabili- 
ties and localities. But if limitations are imposed, it would be foolish to 
proceed and the site should be sold at the earliest moment. 

Meantime a single performance of Elisabeth of Austria at the Gar- 
rick produces five thousand dollars for the Baldwin Refugee Fund, and 
a Stage and Screen Day plans to raise half a million in the space of a 
few hours. It is hard to dissociate the moral and artistic qualities of 
this theatre of ours. . . . The Gielgud production of The Importance 
of Being Earnest has reminded the press agents to look up details of the 
programs when the play was originally presented in the eighteen- 
nineties; and they have not failed to notice the ‘theatre entirely 
lighted by electricity’, the ‘carriages at ten-forty-five’, and so forth. 
But one circumstance is not mentioned, which is that George Alex- 
ander at the time of the trial took Wilde’s name from all the playbills 
and continued to play the comedy nevertheless. This is an aspect of 
the English character that no alien will ever understand. 
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ee years’ experience with the Group Theatre have shown me 
the reason why its method of production is likely sooner or lat- 
er to become the new deal in production methods in the American 
theatre. No one knows better than the scene designer how wayward 
and essentially planless the casting-office type of production can be. 
Since I work outside the Group as well as in it, I have had many op- 
portunities to compare notes. It seems to me that the manager who 
assembles his producing company for the first time four weeks before 
the play opens has the cards stacked against him, even if he does not 
think so. 

From the moment the script appears at the manager’s office, 
‘hunches’ tend to take the place of thought. There seems to be a 
Broadway tradition that a work of art in the theatre must be uncon- 
scious. That is, no approach to production is artistic unless it defies 
comprehension. During pre-rehearsal interviews the producer is in- 
clined to look with worried suspicion upon the actor, director or 
designer who is conscious enough to ask what the production is going 
to say to its audiences. 

This mysticism is really due to the pressure of time upon a pro- 
ducing organization which has no real unity, a personnel suddenly 
brought together under the most casual, even accidental, circum- 
stances. Rarely is a basic viewpoint agreed upon. Creative consulta- 
tion is reduced to a minimum. All decisions have a tendency to become 
stereotyped or hysterical. 

Consider what happens to the stage setting, for instance. Designing 
stage settings is a grave responsibility. They cost a lot of money. If 
they are technically inefficient they may demoralize a whole produc- 
tion. Artistically the problem is even more severe, because the designer 
must have a mature grasp of the play long before anyone else con- 
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nected with the production. The designer’s sketches, models and 
blueprints must go to the builder at a time when the director and 
actors are just beginning to sense the ultimate quality of the play. 
Often the designer’s blueprints must be ready long before the drama- 
tist has written the final version of the script. Add to this the fact that 
scene design is the least understood element in stage production today, 
and you can understand why it is one of the producing manager’s 
biggest problems. 

The manager develops an understandable craving for a type of 
scenery that is as standardized as Lucky Strikes or Ivory Soap, with 
the menace of a revolutionary (or, for that matter, evolutionary) idea 
definitely removed. This is the kind of setting he usually buys; yet the 
basic uncertainty goes right on to the opening night. Thousands of 
dollars’ worth of scenery and properties are sometimes thrown out of 
the theatre before the curtain goes up. In the end the scenery, invaria- 
bly handsome, is not often genuinely related to the script or to the 
actors. Time and again the director has the experience of seeing an 
acting sequence which looks intensely dramatic in rehearsal go ir- 
revocably dead the moment it is surrounded by the setting. 

To give two examples out of hundreds: recently a young and gifted 
designer did a setting for an allegorical play. The colors were charm- 
ingly appropriate; the properties chosen tastefully and with insight; 
the lighting was expert; the composition in space highly ingenious. 











Casey Fones: Mrs. McGuiness’ Basement 
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The total effect was one of authentic atmosphere and quaint attrac- 
tiveness. It was deservedly praised by the critics, the dramatist and 
the producer. However, it was not allegorical. The audience, sitting 
before a stage picture which seemed perfectly naturalistic, could 
understand the stage action only in the same literal terms. The pro- 
duction failed by that much to make itself understood. Again, a 
musical show dealing with new social material was conceived with the 
opulence for which its designer is justly admired. The show, however, 
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Casey Jones: The Roundhouse 


demanded tartness — crisp, satiric comment. The freshness which was 
the whole point of the production was lost. Producers and directors 
who require subtlety — and more subtlety — from their actors as a 
matter of course, do not seem to ask it of their designers. 

Is it really possible to maintain that such mistakes can be avoided 
by a permanent-company type of organization? It would be going too 
far to assert just that. Yet, after my dealings with the Group Theatre I 
can’t help saying that there is something about the way in which the 
Group functions which tends to eliminate these mistakes instead of 
leaving the door wide open to them. 

Because of its very composition the Group cannot overlook the 
fact that every play is a collective artistic effort. It knows that a play 
is an important statement made to an audience, not just a Dionysian 
frenzy starting every evening at 8:45. The play’s statement cannot be 
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made properly if it has not already been made perfectly clear to the 
whole personnel — the dramatist, the director, the actors, the scene 
and costume designers, the technicians, the business and publicity 
directors. The relationship of these separate contributions is a very 
delicate matter; only sheer ignorance, sloppiness and haste can afford 
to disregard it. Even the most unskilled manager knows that an un- 
derstanding must exist among the personnel if his show is to make 
sense. But only a permanent company is equipped, by its nature, to 
know how decisive this sort of cooperation becomes in the theatre. 
And in the long run only a permanent company is able to develop such 
cooperation effectively. 

Outside the Group it is customary to give the designer the script 
and expect him, after communing with himself, to come back in a few 
days with sketches, which are at once accepted or rejected with very 
little change. It does not work out that way with the Group. My 
designs are never merely added to the play: they grow organically as 
part of the production, after a thorough consideration of the whole 
direction of the play. 

Usually I receive the script for study in its first stages, getting 
revisions afterward, so that I can turn the matter over in my mind for 
the longest possible time. I work continuously with the director, 
analyzing the quality of the script, following the ‘line’ of the director, 
the probable type of acting and stage positions, the meaning even of 
separate pieces of furniture. Some people may think all this is too 
‘theoretical’. Nothing could be more practical. 

Usually when the designer cannot get at the central meaning of a 
many-scened play he will illustrate each scene with a complete setting 
in miniature; by the time he is through, carloads of scenery have piled 
up at the builder’s. When the Group put on Golden Boy its total qual- 
ity was clearly forecast; I determined that its floor plan was more 
important than any other scenic element, and could put everything 
else that was necessary into settings that were hardly more than 
screens. It made a rather practical difference in the Group’s travels to 
London, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia, and so forth. 

In conference the director has a good deal to tell me. And in turn 
I face him with many questions. What kind of movement does he look 
for in his actors? Is the stage picture to be important, as in Men in 
White and Casey Fones? Or the actors, as in Golden Boy and Rocket to 
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Casey Fones: The Locomotive 


the Moon? Are we to feel the texture of materials, as in the iron ware- 
house doors of 7937-, the sleek plywood and formica walls of Success 
Story? Is the acting area to be concentrated or made ample? Shall the 
figure of the actor detach itself sharply from its surroundings in one 
part of the design, melt into them in another part of the same design, 
as in Success Story? In Rocket to the Moon how essential is the factor of 
dentistry? Is it important to the total idea that the hero is a dentist, 
or rather that he is a middle-class figure? 

Often the floor plan of the setting becomes a major problem, giving 
me more to think about than all the other scenic factors combined. 
This is especially true of Group productions because the Group is 
primarily an acting company; as a rule it is less interested in stage 
pictures than in a setting which is geared to the actors. In each play 
the floor plan must be highly individualized, suiting the particular 
action of that particular play, and no other. The plan of Men in White 
was a corridor. The production retained, I believe, a sense of precise 
movement along interminable corridors of a hospital, a type of move- 
ment which gave an added dimension to this play. In addition I looked 
for an almost antiseptic cleanliness of design, emphasizing the mod- 
ernistic, polished areas, contrasting deep blue to white, bringing out 
the glitter of surgical instruments. 

In Casey Fones it was necessary to contrast Casey’s enthronement 
on his locomotive seat with his stolid clumsiness in Mrs. McGuiness’ 
boarding house. Hence he was placed high and centrally on his fabled 
locomotive, which was designed in camera perspective, as if seen from 
below. On the other hand in the boarding-house basement Casey had 
to descend steep and narrow steps, duck under steam pipes and make 
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his way around furniture. Against the starched curtains, whitewashed 
walls and pleasant green pool-table he was the grimy locomotive in 
person. Incidentally the basement scene, aside from its furniture, 
consisted of hardly more than a back wall and steps, because that was 
all the actors used. Because the scene was spatially truthful the au- 
dience noticed nothing wrong or ‘unrealistic’ about this highly arbi- 
trary setting. 

Similarly the Rocket to the Moon setting is only a kind of facade in 
low relief, with a formal acting area (the carpet) in front of it. At first 
glance it gives a very naturalistic impression, as it should. Neverthe- 
less it is far from real. Its doors were selected one by one for definite 
purposes: a tall hall-door with a transom, typical of second or third 
rate office buildings; a white sliding door with a frosted pane, for the 
professional ‘ business’; a door with a renaissance arch such as dentists 
like Dr. Stark admire and like to use when they add partitions in their 
offices. These doors are placed, like collage, in one line, emphasizing 
the makeshift planning of the office and its stereotyped furnishings, 
including a prominent water-cooler. On either side of the scene the 
walls end abruptly, giving way to curved black velour screens. The 
total design, including the unreal, but still plausible, dark walls, en- 
ables the actors to take off at any moment from a seeming naturalism 
to a poetry that is strictly Odets. The remarkable fantasy which 
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Luther Adler brings to his part of Mr. Prince would almost certainly 
be smothered in a wholly naturalistic room. 

Odets’ plays have a deeply subjective quality. After much ex- 
perience with them the Group has learned that in production they 
require the playing down — almost the elimination — of the setting 
(except in ground plan) with the actors sharply projected. The plan of 
Golden Boy was a diamond shape. I derived it from the prize ring. 
Each scene was like a round in which the contenders step toward each 
other from opposite corners, the light glaring down on them, with 
nothing but a haze of blue smoke at the outer edges of the scene. The 
concentration of each scene was underscored by the fact that each of 
the settings stood on a visible platform. (The audience never ques- 
tioned these platforms or the screen-like scenery either.) 

Some managers believe that because a setting has no point of 
view it does not call attention to itself; they consider this, in fact, the 
greatest virtue a setting can have. But the Group finds that this kind 
of setting is just the sort that calls attention to itself. A setting that 
does not know every minute what it is doing ends by getting in every- 
body’s way. Besides there may be times when it is the scenery’s busi- 
ness to be seen. Casey Jones was as flamboyant as Rocket to the Moon 

,was muted; in both cases the quality was carefully planned for. 

After many years I am still fascinated by Group rehearsals, espe- 
cially by the rehearsals on an empty stage. In some ways I learn more 
about scenery by watching the actors than I do in studying color, light 
and construction. At the same time the Group, which began as an 
acting company, understands more and more fully the importance of 
the relevant setting. It has perfected its famous ensemble acting and 
is going on to something more: to the fusion of script, directing, acting 
and setting into a single impact. 

The sort of contact which the Group has among its departments 
results only from years of coordinated work. Therefore its develop- 
ment is wider, more many-sided, than that of non-permanent or- 
ganizations. Coordinated artistic work has made the Group a fine 
instrument in the theatre. It has even made it a first-rate business 
firm. As a designer I believe it has helped to make clearer just how 
the setting takes part in a play. 
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Federal Theatre Photo 





PINOCCHIO 


Yasha Frank has worked Collodi’s old tale of the wooden boy who comes to 
lite as a reward for good behavior into a musical extravaganza, which the 
New York Federal Theatre Project is presenting with plenty of earthy com- 
edy effects, touches of satire and excursions into surrealism. Edwin Michaels, 
whom audiences remember for his fine performance in Todias and the Angel, 
turns the role of the long-nosed, weak-legged Pinocchio into a combination 
of thoughtful acting, acrobatics and agile dancing. The play’s several dozen 
minor roles supply a background of picturesque activity, with Pinocchio’s 
friends, the carnival baton jugglers, among the most picturesque of the lot. 











MGM-King Vidor 


THE CITADEL, selected by New York film critics as the outstanding 
English language picture of 1938, follows closely, except for a tacked-on 
happy ending, A. J. Cronin’s indictment of medical men who use their pro- 
fession to climb toward money and social position. Robert Donat plays an 
idealistic young doctor who tangles with Welsh miners in an attempt to rid 
them of tuberculosis and settles down in a clique of money-chasing, un- 
ethical physicians in London. A bungled operation on his best friend restores 
him to his original ideals. The picture abounds in fine supporting per- 
formances, particularly from Ralph Richardson as a fellow practitioner. 








Broadway Bits, 1938-1939 
TOM SQUIRE 


VER since André Antoine established the Théatre Libre in Paris 
E; and began his vigorous preachments about ‘integration’ and 
‘perspective in acting’ dramatists, directors and actors everywhere 
have paid more and more attention to the importance of secondary 
roles in a play. The real pioneer, however, was the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, whose court repertory company set a standard for en- 
semble production that the best modern directors have found it hard 
to surpass. Both men revolted against a worn classical tradition which 
regarded the smaller parts of a drama as little better than the neces- 
sary ingredients for a gray background against which one or two 
‘stars’ could shine. 

Early in this century the Moscow Art Theatre hastened the new 
idea of the ‘integrated performance’ toward completion. Max Rein- 
hardt in Germany and Jacques Copeau in France added finishing 
touches. Every role was given its proper place, large or small, and none 
was allowed to obtrude or fade away. Like so many parts of a puzzle 
they were dovetailed into a presentation that radiated unity and 
perfection. The idea also reached Broadway, via Moscow and Paris, 
and found many adherents here. Last season saw two excellent exam- 
ples of integrated acting in Of Mice and Men and Golden Boy, both of 
which linger in the memory as artistic entities. 

This year Broadway is studded with ‘stars’, as it used to be, but 
secondary roles have not been relegated to their old and grim places as 
bits of a patchwork background. They have never proved themselves 
more essential and full of possibilities. Though the ‘star’ of each of 
the season’s successful biographical plays occupies the centre of the 
stage, he is dependent most of the time upon the characters which 
surround him. Like variegated and interplaying lights they bring 
into relief the shades and facets of his personality. Perhaps Robert 
Sherwood’s adroit construction of Abe Lincoln in Illinois has made 
the best use of this capacity minor roles have for sustaining and 
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completing major ones. The heart-rending moment in which Raymond 
Massey as Lincoln announces the death of Ann Rutledge owes a large 
share of its effectiveness to the Bowling Greens’ moving conversation 
which precedes it. Throughout the drama the oaken strength and 
dependability of Lincoln’s character is stressed less by the Eman- 
cipator’s own carefully chosen words than by the opposition of those 
words to the impetuous ones of Herndon and the matter-of-fact ones 
of Douglas. If the scene in which Lincoln prays in the wilderness for 
the pioneers’ sick child falls short of fulfilment, the fault is not in 
Massey’s delivery or in the actual lines which Sherwood gave him to 
say but in the vagueness of the characters to whom he must say them. 

Leslie and Sewell Stokes also have taken care to surround the stage 
version of Oscar Wilde with a set of keen-edged, clear-cut individuals. 
In real life Wilde’s complex nature scintillated and dazzled through 
its capacity to display more acutely other people’s brightness. Robert 
Morley’s superb flashing of the poet’s epigrams in the first scene of the 
play is accompanied by witticisms only slightly less colorful from the 
other characters. During his poignant reading of the lines surrounding 
the London disgrace and his portrayal of the last absinthe-inspired 
elations in Paris, the supporting roles follow Morley into attitudes 
that swell the intensity of his words. Even the famous trial episode, 
in which Wilde with everything to lose sinks from suave arrogance to 
hysterical abasement, draws much of its power from contrast with 
the other trial where the young groom with nothing to lose remains 
unshaken. 

Maxwell Anderson’s attempt in Knickerbocker Holiday to turn 
Pieter Stuyvesant into a song-and-dance dictator has a touch of 
absurdity about it which Walter Huston’s masculine vigor is not quite 
able to dissipate. Fortunately the dramatist has sensed the difficulty 
and created in the background groups of familiar historical characters 
that behave, in an endless variety of ways, as foolishly as the Dutch 
governor. The band of city elders, who somehow manage to be cred- 
ible, drone out their threnody for lost “Ancient Liberties’ in a tone so 
ridiculous that Stuyvesant’s own peg-legged antics and hoarse- 
throated ditties are put across. Intended to be a persuasive rather 
than a denunciatory collection of barbs, the piece has realized the 
advantage in distributing its satiric bites to every member of the cast. 
In contrast, Mamda’s Daughters, also a play with a ‘star’, has had 
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little assistance from the dramatist in fitting its parts together. It 
remains, however, one of the season’s finest instances of light-and- 
shadow in acting. With Ethel Waters well to the fore in the only 
sure-footed role, the other actors, particularly Georgette Harvey, 
use their thin lines to weave about her an emotional setting that 
enhances her quiet dignity. 

In Broadway plays not outstanding for their ‘stars’, secondary 
roles increase in importance. Spring Meeting abounds in glittering 
bits that twinkle in the playgoer’s mind long after the main parts 
have faded away. Messrs. Farrell and Perry, with a flair for sketching 
these cameo, though somewhat extraneous, vignettes, are fortunate 
in having actors and a director equipped to reveal their full gleam. 
While Jean Cadell’s performance as the petulant Aunt Bijou, James 
Woodburn’s as the high-handed butler and particularly Arthur 
Shields’ magnificent interpretation of the procrastinating and chattery 
old servant must be set down as plot decorations rather than essen- 
tials, they happily bring real life to a drama pretty much cut from 
papier-maché. In Here Come the Clowns Russell Collins gives ballast to 
Philip Barry’s tempestuous metaphysical voyage with his playing of 
the cynical, incredulous press agent. And in Outward Bound, a mosaic 
of minor roles, it is Morgan Farley’s ‘outre-monde’ study of Scrubby, 
one of the smallest parts, which convincingly links together the 
weird assortment of personages bound for the Beyond. 

The season’s list might be expanded indefinitely, Thornton Wilder 
turned over a number of the friskiest lines in The Merchant of Yonkers 
to Nydia Westman and June Walker who, as the pair of milliners, 
tossed them about in slight scenes with abandon seldom achieved 
by the farce in its more ambitious moments. Both Clifford Odets and 
Art Smith have contributed to the creation of the nerve-shot, debt- 
racked dentist Cooper in Rocket to the Moon, a secondary role sin- 
cerely thought out and brilliantly performed. Among the musicals, 
where every section tends to stand alone, some of the less aspiring 
numbers have fused most successfully the talents of lyricist, composer 
and singers. ‘The Man of the Hour’, which began unpretentiously, 
developed into the hit spot of Sing Out the News, and more than one 
little ditty in The Boys from Syracuse finds Rodgers, Hart, Wynn 
Murray and the rest in their happiest mood together. 


Not all the plays memorable for their brilliant bits have come 
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to the actors with these neat side-blocks of script ready cut for devel- 
opment. Sometimes it has been the actor who, like a modern commedia 
dell’arte player, has taken hold of the meagre lines allotted him and 
such helpful hints as he could find in them and built up the part 
himself. Missouri Legend, pretty short on inspiration, was fortunate 
in having Mildred Natwick and José Ferrer on hand as the harassed 
widow and the ballad-maker to weave some of the play’s biggest 
moments out of practically nothing at all. Dame Nature, also thin in 
outline, was at its best in short interludes like the one that allowed 
Montgomery Clift and Morgan James, as the young father and his 
school chum, to let themselves go in a bit of spontaneous dawdling 
over the newly-arrived baby. It took the recent begrimed revival of 
Blossom Time, however, to indicate the real heights to which a 
talented actor can hoist a small part with no assistance from anyone, 
least of all the author. Out of the superfluous and idiotic words of a 
drawing room detective Harry K. Morton snipped a masterpiece of 
hilarious cartooning. 

Finally, there are each season a few plays of note in which author, 
director, actor and audience skip blithely by the rich possibilities of 
the smaller parts. Kiss the Boys Goodbye, this year’s outstanding 
example, has been so intoxicated by its clever patter that it has spent 
no time over the minor characterizations upon which its laurels might 
rest more lastingly. But such neglect is rare. Playwrights and players 
agree more and more that the well-written, well-interpreted secondary 
roles are the most reliable supports upon which a dramatic production 
can lean. Audiences often find them the most delightful as well. 
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Lucas and Pritchard 





SPRING MEETING, rich in secondary roles, allows Arthur Shields to turn 


the few lines allotted the manservant into a brilliant characterization. 








Lucas and Pritchard 


SING OUT THE NEWS hit a high mark in ‘Man of the Year’, a song 
which Rex Ingram and his group hoisted upward from an unpretentious start. 





THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS passed sprightly chatter to Nydia 


Westman and June Walker, who lit the corners of the farce with gaiety. 








Lucas and Pritchard 





KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY 


The City Fathers of Nieuw Amsterdam drone out their plaint over ‘Lost 
Ancient Liberties’ so ridiculously that they turn one of the less important 
songs of the Anderson-Weill musical into an audience favorite and give 
satiric bite to Walter Huston’s spoofing of Stuyvesant, the singing dictator. 
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THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE 


Wynn Murray and her companions, Muriel Angelus and Marcy Wescott, 
find no thread of song or scrap of comic dialogue in the Rodgers- Hart frolic 
too small to supply material for a hilarious moment. The attention which the 
musical keeps fixed on its smaller parts has given it a breath-taking pace. 








Vandamm 


MISSOURI LEGEND was fortunate in having Mildred Natwick and José 


Ferrer in secondary roles of widow and poet to give it some robustness. 





OSCAR WILDE adds force to the scene of the poet’s prosecution with a sec- 
ond trial in which John Carol, as Wilde’s friend, remains unhumiliated. 





Vandamm 





DAME NATURE 


Montgomery Clift and Morgan James, as a distressed young tather and his 
school chum, were often able to hide the machine-made , ese of the 
Birabeau play with their enthusiastic acting of the subordinate scenes. 
They made the moment at the baby’s crib a fine bit of youthful drollery. 

















Opera Goals 
HERBERT GRAF 


PERA in America is bound very soon to take off its fashionable top 

hat and to talk directly to the hearts of the masses, as the the- 

atre does. The feeling for opera in this country has grown greatly dur- 

ing recent years, especially since the advent of radio broadcasts and 

musical movies. But the American people will not be content much 

longer with the traditional type of imported opera. They will find their 
own ways of expression. 

In this country “Grand Opera’ means almost exclusively Italian, 
German, French or Russian opera sung in the language of the original, 
usually by foreign artists, and produced as a copy of an old European 
opera style which does not (generally speaking) exist in Europe any 
more. Opera in America thus has the appearance of some exotic fairy 
tale and I have often heard the view expressed by important people 
here that it is just this exotic character which gives grand opera its 
real value. 

Opera in Europe is not this mythical object. It differs from opera in 
America in four fundamental ways — financial structure, language of 
performance, repertory, style of production — of which the first two 
have often been discussed here. 

From its birth, opera in Europe was supported by courts and later 
by governments. The traditional form of the opera house, with its 
tiers and boxes, is a reminder of its aristocratic descent. Financial 
support in Europe is very liberal. For instance in little Basle, with its 
one-hundred-fifty thousand inhabitants, the opera receives from the 
municipality the annual equivalent of the guarantee fund of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. European opera houses are generally owned 
by the state or city and exist in great numbers. The seasons are long; 
in German-speaking countries they last from nine to eleven months. 
The artists are employed by contract for years. The stage equipment 
is most modern. Thus, consistent work on production and repertory, 
with a known cast of artists, is guaranteed. Moreover, since in many 
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countries opera is now maintained by the people through their govern- 
ments, instead of by royal houses, it has changed its appearance in 
accordance with the new character of its supporters: the masses who 
pay the taxes. This change is, for instance, reflected in Italy in the 
great number of outdoor theatres at low prices. 

Opera in Europe is sung in the language of the country in which it 
is given. It talks to its public in their own tongue, and this is only 
right since opera is drama with music and the true basis for the re- 
sponse of the public is understanding of the drama. Only in periods of 
operatic decadence, when ‘star’ effects have been sought after, has the 
importance of the drama in opera diminished. In the great days of 
opera from Monteverdi, Gluck, Mozart, to Wagner, Verdi and Rich- 
ard Strauss, the drama has always been the basis. 

Often I hear that Americans do not want opera sung in English 
because the language is not suitable for opera. But this cannot be true 
of the language of Shakespeare. It means only that most opera libret- 
tos, poor in themselves, sound worse in poor translations. I can under- 
stand an aversion to opera badly sung in English, badly translated 
from a foreign original. I, too, will prefer Wagnerian opera in German 
until there are adequate singers in English. But looking back into 
history, I find the same situation in Germany where it took almost 
two hundred years before opera was generally sung in German and not 
in Italian. I do not want to under-estimate the difficulties regarding 
the training of singers, the lack of opera houses for their practical ex- 
perience and especially the question of good translations, but the 
final goal of opera, to be sung in the language of its audience, should be 
kept constantly in mind as a deciding factor in modernizing opera. 

The third point of difference between opera in Europe and Amer- 
ica concerns the repertory, which, in Europe, does not consist of the 
standard operas only, but includes, each season, some performances of 
operas by the young generation. This is done in the belief that there 
cannot be a prosperous future for any art without works of our own 
day, which, even if they do not reach the perfection of master-works, 
may open new roads for development and are therefore worthy of 
encouragement. 

The form of opera production has greatly changed its style in 
Europe in recent times to meet changed conditions. It is no longer a 
matter of aristocratic exclusiveness and therefore does not offer a 
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traditional value only, like a rich man’s private collection of Tin- 
toretto or Rubens. It is an accepted fact that opera must today, with- 
out losing its original musical style, appeal to the people, to a public 
made up neither of dilatory dreamers nor of men overburdened with 
historic memories. This public has been trained through the movies to 
expect a production which reflects reality. They do not believe in a 
singer who looks and acts in decided contrast to the part he is sup- 
posed to represent. They react to scenic ideas and costumes, to the 
psychological effects of lighting and to the true action of singers and 
chorus. They respond to the simple joys and sorrows of human life. To 
satisfy them the gradual upbuilding of a modernized style of produc- 
tion, even in the regular repertory, will today be found in most 
European theatres. 

These four factors — finance, language, repertory, production — 
present themselves in America in a markedly different form. The cus- 
tomary organization of opera theatres does not guarantee artistic or 
economic existence for a long period and there are only a small number 
of such theatres. Opera, for the greater part, is being sung in foreign 
languages, and the repertory — for fear of the financial risks involved 
through the business set-ups of opera organizations — lacks operas by 
the young generation. And as far as production is concerned, this most 
modern country, more open to new ideas than any other in the world, 
with a new generation incomparably attuned to cultural evolution, 
has, generally speaking, still a very old-fashioned standard of opera 
production. 

There have been, of course, important new steps in this direction 
in New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland and San Francisco, but thus far 
there has not been any opera organization able to carry out a program 
for modernizing opera in a consequent and lasting way. The future of 
opera in America will, in my opinion, depend on whether the opera can 
find a road of its own from its present character to greater contact 
with the life of today. 

Towards this final goal influences may come from various direc- 
tions. 

Throughout the history of opera there was always a popular type, 
in opposition to grand opera, which did not live in the splendor of 
opera houses but in small legitimate theatres. Whether it was Italian 
opera buffa or French opéra comique or English or German folk- 
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opera, the gods and heroes were replaced here by the simple people of 


the streets, and the complicated ever-singing music by dialogue and 
songs. It was simply drama or comedy with music. A clear line leads 
from the old English Beggar’s Opera to the German Singspiel of J. A. 
Hiller, and from this composer’s work to Mozart’s Abduction from the 
Seraglio. From this folk-opera Mozart developed the more elaborated 
form of The Marriage of Figaro, which we may call the first modern 
comedy with music. It is interesting that the first performance of this 
opera under Mozart’s direction was not by the grand opera singers but 
by the singers of the opera buffa, and the performance in Berlin was 
given by actors. On the same road from folk-opera to the more de- 
veloped form of opera, we pass from Lortzing’s Hans Sachs to the 
crown of this development, Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. 

This healthy branch of folk-opera, which concerns everyday 
people, influenced not only the choice of libretto and the musical 
forms, but also the methods of production. Living in small theatres, 
producing on a small scale, employing a natural realistic action, simple 
units of scenery, it reduces opera to a human basis. Grand opera 
should therefore look with great interest to its popular sister on 
Broadway. 

Another field which may influence the new grand opera is the 
musical show. As long as this remains a display of tinsel and gold, it 
has no artistic value and leaves the heart untouched. But as an at- 
tractive spectacle it can be used to enhance dramatic ideas and to in- 
fluence grand opera which has always used pageantry as an important 
element. Imagine, for instance, how perfectly the visual effects of the 
musical show in the grouping and costuming of masses could be trans- 
posed to the opera stage for the second-act finale, the triumphal scene, 
of Aida. 

With the musical movies new and unlimited operatic possibilities 
open, but the movie opera is yet to be born. It cannot, of course, be a 
photographic copy of opera, nor is there a solution in the commercial 
use of opera material as a vehicle for ‘star’ effects. Opera in movies will 
have to go its own way, which is through the creation of new scripts 
conceived with musical imagination, but the methods of moving pic- 
tures should be of dynamic influence on the new opera both for new 
opera librettos and the new kind of production. 

Opera in radio opens still another vital experimental field for grand 
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Geoffrey Landesman 





RICHARD RYCHTARIK, designer for the opera productions of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and projects at the Great Lakes Exposition, displays his abil- 
ity to adjust his plans to the demands of the material in the settings for 
the opening piazza scene of Carmen and for the third act of Die Fledermaus. 





Geoffrey Landesman 











Morton Photo 


HERBERT GRAF followed the distortions of Von Hofmannsthal’s text 
rather than Grecian purity in his conception of the setting for Strauss’ 
Electra in San Francisco. The scenery was executed by Harry Horner. 








Bruguiére 
STEWART CHANEY, along with work at London’s Old Vic, designed the 


settings for Faust at Covent Garden, of which the prison scene is shown. 








OPERA GOALS 


opera. With its enormous possibilities for popularizing opera, radio 
should develop its own operatic entity by skilful substitution of sound 
effects for the visual factors lost in transmission. In this adaptation, 
the employment of the language of the radio public would be a most 
important factor. 

The outlook indicates that television will undoubtedly revolution- 
ize the operatic field. The possibilities of this medium require much 
further analysis and experiment, but certain factors in modernized 
production which have already been mentioned as important for folk- 
opera and for the encouragement of modern authors, are certain to be 
involved in the requirements of television. 

In the face of all these developments, there seems no doubt that 
grand opera itself, in order to meet the people of today, is bound to go 
a new way toward its new goal — modernization. 


The Monkey as Musician 


Unmusical monkey 

Climbing the trees of sleep, 
And mocking the night 

With noises of an older night, 
I am your man to sing to. 


I have boated the swamp 
Where the old song 

Still hums over the sedges; 
I have fluted the frog-note 
On a rude reed. 


And in that dream which is myself 

I have set a jungle 

Quick with trees 

Where you may mime and chime 

Ecstasies of oboes, 

Clarinets and cymbals, 

Where you may caper as you please. 
Earl Mohn 
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The Press Agent’s Share 
BERNARD SIMON 


[ 1s a peculiarity of the press agent craft that press agents them- 
selves continually raise the question as to their influence on the 
success of plays. One never hears filling-station attendants or carpen- 
ters or painters or lawyers or dentists solemnly debating whether their 
work ‘does any good’. Yet, whenever two or more press agents fore- 
gather in a bar (or any place else, for example a tap-room or a saloon) 
the old disturbing inquiry raises its ugly head: How much can a press 
agent do for a show? 

There is not only the deprecating attitude of the successful pro- 
ducer, whose faith in the utility of his press agent is in inverse ratio to 
the success of his show, to account for this perennial questioning. 
Press agents are an even more cynical crew than newspapermen. Be- 
cause of the people they associate with professionally, they come to 
suspect that everything and everybody is phony, including themselves 
and their craft. That is the subjective reason for their doubts. 

The objective reason is the indisputable fact that a play’s success is 
not in direct ratio to the amount of publicity it receives. Sometimes 
shows with poor publicity have had the audacity to thrive comfortably 
and shows with brilliant publicity have nevertheless been sodden 
failures. When a press agent for a failure works tirelessly and skilfully 
fills the papers with material, and still his show attracts sparse audi- 
ences; or when a press agent for a hit takes a breather and loafs on the 
job for a few weeks, and still the box-office turns away hundreds at 
every performance, how can he help wondering whether anything he 
does makes any difference? 

Yet these misgivings are not conclusive proof that the press agent 
is a butterfly. There is always the possibility — or should one say, 
likelihood — that without his efforts the show might have fared 
worse. Each show, and each stage of its engagement, is unique, and so 
it is impossible to make a clear test by comparing the receipts of a 
show that has a press agent with one that has not, or by comparing the 
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receipts of the same show for a week when it has a press agent with a 
week when it has not. 

Some light was thrown on the question when Herman Shumlin 
sent out a questionnaire during the run of his vastly successful produc- 
tion of The Children’s Hour. Mr. Shumlin asked some ten thousand 
persons whether they had seen his play and, if they had, what factor 
had induced them to see it — the critics’ reviews, advertisements, pub- 
licity or the recommendation of a friend. The answers of the 837 per- 
sons who had seen the play were tabulated as follows: 








Reason Inducing Attendance No. Percent of the 837 
oo ye eee 342 42 
PD eile nstcncannexvacsacesmae 181 21.6 
Recommendation of a friend............ 475 56.7 
FO TT re 48 5-7 

1,046 126 


Any press agent looking at that tabulation seizes triumphantly on 
that 21% admittedly drawn to the box-office by publicity. A case can 
be made for believing that even this significant figure does not fairly 
represent the value contributed by a press agent to a play’s run, and I 
am going to make it. Note that 837 persons gave 1,046 reasons for see- 
ing The Children’s Hour, which means that 26% gave two reasons. 
Obviously far more than 26% of theatregoers are induced to see plays 
not only by two but by a complex of several reasons. The small number 
ascribing the credit for their choice to advertisements is a case in 
point. For while the advertisements may not have been the main com- 
pelling force upon very many, an imposing percentage of all the others 
must have consulted the advertisements for information about the 
name of the theatre where the play held forth, its address and the cur- 
tain times and matinee days. Also, without realizing it, many must 
have been affected in their interest in the play by the constant repeti- 
tion of its daily advertisements. Such subconscious factors are prob- 
ably more important an influence than the 5.7% figure would indicate. 

In the same way, the large figure rolled up by ‘Recommendation of 
a friend’ — that good old institution, word-of-mouth — is not un- 
mixed with other reasons. I had the opportunity several years ago of 
discovering that the better-mousetrap principle, in the theatre at 
least, operates with more aid from press agents than would at first be 


supposed. 


I was at a dinner party where my hosts and fellow-guests were as 
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nearly typical theatregoers as one could hope to find. They liked the 
theatre, were not connected with it professionally, witnessed perhaps 
twenty Broadway plays a season from orchestra seats, and saw three or 
four summer theatre productions between seasons. With such a choice 
collection of guinea pigs before me, I sought data on the old press 
agent query. What, I demanded to know in the best manner of Dr. 
Gallup, was the factor that decided these people to buy tickets for one 
play rather than another? Wasn’t it, I asked hopefully, because of 
some interesting article about the play, the players or the author that 
they had read somewhere, or because of an attractive drawing or 
photograph from the play? 

The answers at first were less comforting than the Shumlin poll. 
My guinea pigs told me they chose their plays from ‘hearing’ that 
they were good, or because they had confidence in the reputation of the 
star, the author or the producer involved. In other words, word-of- 
mouth won by 100%, with the factor that Broadway calls ‘name- 
draw’ included. Critics’ reviews? The guinea pigs alleged that they 
were all too busy ever to read reviews of opening nights. Well . . . oc- 
casionally they ‘glanced through’ a second-thought column in a week- 
end dramatic section but — they hastened to tell me — they never 
bought a ticket on the recommendation of such a column. 

On reading a second-thought column, I persisted, didn’t they per- 
haps let their eyes wander over some adjacent article or illustration in 
the dramatic section? Were they sure they never subjected themselves 
to the insidious influence of press agentry? They were positive. They 
invariably put the dramatic section in the waste-basket, along with the 
classified ad section, upon opening the Sunday papers, except for those 
rare occasions of reading the critics’ second thoughts. The same ardent 
denials were made as to being tainted by any printed word on the 
theatre in magazines or literature sent by mail. Oh yes, they admitted 
reading some of the Broadway gossip columns from time to time, but 
they had never been induced to see a particular play by anything 
appearing in one of them — never! 

Discounting some of this evidence I probed further and asked 
what they had ‘heard’ about certain current plays. And then the sig- 
nificant fact popped out: they had ‘heard’ precisely the information 
that I knew had been published in articles written and ‘planted’ by 
press agents! One guest, a young Wall Street executive, told me he had 
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‘heard’ certain matters about the play for which I was then press 
agent, which were direct quotations from two stories I had written 
myself. No critic had published this material and it could have been ob- 
tained, unless my stories had been read, only in the same way I had 
obtained the information, namely through long interviews with the 
star and the author of the play. The Wall Streeter was not acquainted 
with either. When I flatly accused him of the secret vice of reading 
press agents’ stories, he flatly denied it and maintained that he was far 
too busy. He had ‘heard’ the stories, then, from a friend? Yes, that 
was it. Then the friend had read my stories? ‘It seems likely,’ he ad- 
mitted, ‘unless a friend of Ais had read them and told him.’ 

There is a universal tendency, especially among busy people, to 
forget the source of their information. We are always saying that we 
have ‘heard’ what we actually have seen first in print. A fellow press 
agent once complimented me on the great amount of publicity on a 
play I had been getting into the papers within the previous few days. 
Actually there had not been a line for several days. When I said so, the 
other press agent insisted he had seen something — ‘I forget what it 
was’ — in that very morning’s papers. It turned out that he had seen 
only some large paid advertisements. Even this trained fellow-crafts- 
man had forgotten during the day just what had been in the papers on 
my show, remembering only that something had been published about 
it. Whether my fellow-guest from Wall Street was a victim of the same 
kind of memory-lapse, and had actually read what he claimed to have 
‘heard’, or whether he had really heard it from someone else, it is clear 
that a press agent’s work has a greater circulation than the number of 
those encountering it directly, and that even that major factor in 
play selection, word-of-mouth, is stimulated if not originated by a 
press agent’s handiwork. 

For the hopeless play that seems doomed, when it opens on Mon- 
day, to close the following Saturday, a press agent admittedly can do 
nothing. In the first place, publicity takes time, and a failure can’t 
wait. Next, the best press agent in the world, like the best actor, can 
be only a trifle better than his play. 

For the instant smash hit, at which the public fills every seat at 
every performance, the press agent can be of immense service. He 
does not make it a success, to be sure, but he makes it remain a success 
longer. He keeps up public interest in the show long after it has ex- 
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hausted the first limited fashionable audience. Though his producer, 
while flushed with prosperity, may not readily admit it, a press agent 
labors to greatest advantage when his show is turning away customers. 
For by this means he postpones the evil day when there will be first 
one empty row at a performance, then two, then five. Like a good 
orchardist, he sprays (with publicity) before the dread blight appears. 

For in-between plays — the plays with notices ranging from ami- 
able indifference up to non-exclamatory cordiality — the press agent 
can apply the driving force that means all the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. Here again, of course, the publicist is only as good as 
his show. If he has no ‘names’, or the show has no unusual characters 
or background or twist of plot, he is in the position of trying to make 
bricks without straw. But if there is one single ‘angle’ to emphasize, he 
can exercise his ingenuity to the end that thousands of theatregoers 
will ‘hear’ about his show in such a way that they will go to see it. 

It must not be thought that press agents ever question whether the 
theatre could get along without them. They may doubt the direct box- 
office value of publicity, but they are completely certain that pro- 
ducers have to have them around. These men and women work hard. 
They know that the work is there to be done, a lot of it, and someone 
has to do it. 

If a producer dispensed with his press agent, who, for one thing, 
would handle that prime annoyance, the pass list? Who would write 
the ‘Who’s Who in the Cast’ paragraphs for the program, deal with 
the painter who makes up the house-boards, supervise taking photo- 
graphs, have lobby-frames and blow-ups made for lobby display, eject 
egregious advertising solicitors and perform all the other similar both- 
ersome details? These are simple routine matters, not at all requiring a 
high skill like, say, brain surgery or skyscraper architecture, but it is 
amazing how much confusion and damage attends them when they are 
attempted by a novice. 

Let us say, however, that the producer chooses to dispense with a 
press agent (actually he cannot do this because he has signed a con- 
tract with a union to employ one whenever he has a show) and is able 
to obtain a most unusual secretary — a young woman with so wide a 
Broadway acquaintance that she knows within a split second whether 
tosay ‘yes’ or ‘no’ toa telephone request for a pass; persistent enough to 
drag out of inarticulate actors their life stories, and literate enough to 
write them briefly yet without treading on tender temperaments; with 
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an eye trained to know what editors want in photographs and the 
knack of getting such photographs posed; with all the capacities of an 
advertising agency executive, space-buyer, copywriter and lay-out 
man; with the tact and personality to deal successfully with those non- 
pareils who surpass even actors in general fractiousness — critics, 
columnists and dramatic editors. 

Such a secretary would have to have the intuition to ‘angle’ a 
show, and the imagination to work the angle. She would have to know 
scores of people and make them her friends. She must be able to write 
with considerable ability, must be familiar with a tremendous assort- 
ment of odd knowledge about typography, printing, engraving, hand- 
lettering, photograph retouching, backstage etiquette, newspaper 
deadlines, the history of the contemporary theatre and, especially, 
how to cope with the variegated temperaments of actors, playwrights, 
directors, scenic designers, critics, box-office treasurers, printers, di- 
rect-mail service bureaus and the orchestra leader who wants his name 
in bigger type in the program. When the producer has found such a 
secretary — she isn’t a secretary. She’s a press agent. With or without 
the power to influence the run of plays, if press agents didn’t exist it 
would have been necessary to invent them. 





> a2, 
Felicia Sorel’s sketch of movements in a dance she arranged for 
Jeremiah, Stefan Zweig’s play produced by the Theatre Guild. 
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‘An Angel I Married’ 


Broadway and Its Backers 


MORTON EUSTIS 


i remember one thing always,’ the late Winthrop Ames told 
Joseph Verner Reed when the latter sought his advice about 
becoming a theatrical producer*, ‘Your money, by which you will 
finance your plays, is just as important a part of the whole as all the 
artistry in the world. Perhaps the most important part, for without 
it the best play and the best artists cannot do a thing. But everybody 
in the theatre — mind you, everybody — will try to make you think 
that it is a privilege for you to squander your money on them. They 
will tell you that money is like air, so plentiful that if they do not 
have yours, they will get some elsewhere. It is not true. The theatre 
is a business. And money and brains and talent weigh equally in the 
scales.’ 

Although a producer in these 1930’s might hesitate to tell even 
the most gullible angel that ‘money is like air’, the sum and substance 
of what Mr. Ames said at the peak of the ’28 boom remains true today, 
and will continue to remain true as long as there is a commercial 
theatre. Any business in which ten or twenty thousand dollars of 
capital can bring a return of hundreds of thousands — in one or two 
cases, of over a million — is bound to attract money, even though 
money is scarce, though the odds, at best, are a-thousand-to-one 
against such phenomenal gains, and four-to-one against anything 
but a dead loss on the investment. The theatre is wed to its angels — 
whether they be producers, patrons of the arts, motion picture mag- 
nates or gamblers in real estate or play-scripts. However ignobly it 
may treat, or cheat, them; however much fun it may make of them 
when their wings are singed, it cannot exist without them. When a 
production is planned the two most important questions are: ‘How 
much will it cost?’ and ‘Where will we get the money?’ Brains, talent 
and artistry stand aside until the show has been financed. 

*As reported by Mr. Reed in The Curtain Falls. 
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The stories about Broadway and its angels range from the classic 
tale of the oil merchant who sank nearly $1,000,000 to keep The 
Ladder running to non-existent (or, at any rate, non-paying) audiences 
for well over a year, because re-incarnation seemed to him an all- 
important theme, to the tale of the individual who invested casually a 
few thousand dollars in Dead End just before the opening and made a 
small fortune. There are unsavory accounts of backers of hits who 
never made a cent on their investments, while the managements 
reaped large profits. (In one such instance, it must be admitted, the 
‘angels’, who were gangsters, had all been mowed down by machine- 
gun bullets long before the show came out of the red, and their 
relatives were either in jail or in retirement.) And there are countless 
wild descriptions of gentlemanly attempts by Wall Street gentlemen 
to turn this or that lady of the chorus into a Duse by backing her in 
some dramatic masterwork. But amusing or revealing as these tales 
may be, they have little to do with the financial aspect of play produc- 
tion. The theatre unquestionably attracts more ‘nuts’ to itself than 
any other business on earth, with the possible exception of the movies. 
And if theatrical angels are not always, like their celestial namesakes, 
‘persons of heavenly virtues and charms’, that is beside the point. 


When a theatregoer asks, with disgust: ‘How did s¢his play ever 
open?’ or, with chagrin: ‘Why did that play close so soon?’ he is 
usually unaware of the delicate system of checks and balances that 
controls the life of any show. He may know that almost every produc- 
tion is financed wholly, in part or in many parts, by persons whose 
names never appear on the program, but it rarely occurs to him that 
this fact can affect the drama’s chances of success. 

Take the case of two plays in New York this winter. X.Y., which 
was produced by one of the town’s leading showmen, opened, if not 
to ‘rave notices’, at least to general critical acclaim. On the day of 
the premiére, there was just enough money in the corporation financ- 
ing the play to raise the curtain — nothing at all to spare for running 
expenses. When the receipts did not at once take care of these essential 
items, more money had to be found. The show, it seemed, might 
easily catch on if it could be ‘plugged’ a little, if word of mouth praise 
was given a chance to circulate. But the original backers had already 
spent more than they had banked on, and said: ‘Nothing doing.’ 
No new angels seemed to be on the wing. (It is always much easier 
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to secure money on great expectations than on cold facts and figures.) 
And a promising play closed ingloriously a week or so later. 

The other play, 4.B., opened out of town. The producer, also 
a prominent Broadway figure, looked at it and said: ‘It needs more 
work before coming into New York.’ More work meant, of course, 
more money, and there was not enough to spare in the corporation. 
The producer secured additional backing, kept the play out of town 
another week, opened in New York to a good, but not a ‘rave’, press, 
and in two weeks’ time had a hit on his hands. The backer who came 
in at the last moment has already made back his original investment 
in triplicate and is beginning to worry about his income tax in March. 

A.B., in this instance, may have been a better play than X.Y., 
though several critics thought otherwise. It certainly was, and is, 
more popular. But if it had not secured the additional backing at the 
last minute, it might have had to open before it was ready, have re- 
ceived less good notices and have floundered. 

Abie’s Irish Rose and the still-current Tobacco Road — to point 
to the two long-run champions of American theatrical history — both 
drew an unfavorable press and lost money for a few weeks after they 
opened. But their sponsors had enough faith in them to keep on back- 
ing them — with assistance from Leblang’s — until they ‘caught on’. 
No one can deny that the life of all of these plays was affected, to some 
degree, by the manner in which it was financed. Capitalization, it 
seems, is a matter to be reckoned with. 

Before the War, the customary method of capitalization was for 
the manager to back his judgment with his own money, and to set up, 
out of the profits, a sinking fund to carry him through succeeding 
seasons. That was at a time, however, when production costs and 
running expenses were less than half what they are today, when the 
so-called marginal play, which was neither a hit nor a flop, could run 
on merrily to small profits for months, and when there was no com- 
petition to speak of from movies or radio. Nowadays, when it costs at 
least $10,000 to raise the curtain on the simplest type of production, 
and the middle-of-the-road play hardly ever survives, there are only 
a handful of managers wealthy enough to back their own plays. 
With the exception, then, of a very few cases, almost every play today 
is financed wholly or in part by outside capital. The producer, if he is 
able to, may show his good faith in the play by putting up some of the 
capital; or else he will give his time, his experience and his name to 
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a production which is financed by others. It is with this last form of 
capitalization that the major questions arise. 

The first of these, of course, is: ‘Where does the money come 
from?’ And the answer is: ‘From anyone — banker or dressmaker, 
playboy or prophet — who is willing, and able, to write out a check.’ 

A rough estimate of the amount needed to raise the curtain is made 
in advance, and scripts are then sent to people who, the management 
hopes, may be interested in the play. It is comparatively easy, sea- 
soned producers will tell you, to make a budget which will reflect, 
more or less accurately, the fundamental production cost. Often, 
however, insufficient allowance is made for unpredictable last-minute 
expenses that are sure to crop up — particularly during the ‘hanging 
and lighting’ days, when overtime labor costs mount rapidly, and in 
the try-out spell. And too often there is an inadequate allotment for 
the running expenses during the first two or three weeks. At least 25 
percent, they say, should be added to any advance estimate to take 
care of these items. Otherwise, unless the show is an instantaneous 
‘smash’, the whole investment is imperiled. Almost all the good plays 
which have folded before their time suffered from the disease of in- 
sufficient capitalization. Any prospective backer who does not insist 
on building up a sizable reserve fund before production starts is 
headed for trouble. 


Angels not being unionized as yet, there is no ‘standard contract’ 
which the producer must sign with his backer, and so the terms vary 
in each undertaking. Generally speaking, however, the procedure is as 
follows: 

It is estimated, let us say, that $25,000 is needed to produce such 
and such a show in New York. The backer puts up this amount. A 
corporation is formed — to limit the liabilities — and the $25,000 
represents 50 percent of the stock. The other 50 percent, which might 
be called the common stock, belongs to the producer. This is his fee 
for producing the play, and almost everyone seems to feel that it is 
a fair allotment. No money is received in return by either party 
until the capital investment has been paid off and the weekly ex- 
penses are deducted. The moment the show is out of the red, however, 
which means that the backer has been paid back in fuli for the amount 
he has invested, he takes thereafter half of all the corporation’s profits, 
including, usually, a share of the movie, stock and amateur rights. 
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The angel, as a rule, has no control over the artistic side of the pro- 
duction. To make sure that there will not be any argument on this 
score, some producers insist upon retaining 51 percent of the stock, 
so that they have the voting control. The backer is safeguarded against 
any chicanery, if he is astute, by a sound legal contract. His principal 
guaranty, though, lies in his faith in the integrity of both the play 
and the producer. In the event that a second, or third, backer is called 
in at the last moment, this backer usually receives a percentage of the 
producer’s share of the profits as well as some percentage of the origi- 
nal angel’s share — often a better percentage than if he had been ‘in 
on the show’ from the outset. 

To say that there is any ‘right way’ of capitalizing theatrical 
production is to make a doubtful claim. It is not fair to say that the 
old system, whereby managers backed themselves, was any sounder 
than the present method since most of the ‘old-timers’ ended their 
careers in the bankruptcy courts. But the persistent failure of so large 
a percentage of plays every year does indicate that the present system 
is not altogether sound. No matter how vast the possible profits, the 
odds against picking a winner are too great to insure a steady flow 
of capital into the theatre business. The success of the Playwrights 
Company, however, has started people thinking along a new line. 
The Playwrights established a production fund, estimated at between 
$100,000 and $150,000, which is used to back not one, but five new 
plays each season. One hit a year can keep the fund intact for the next 
season’s outlay and show a profit for the whole corporation as well. 
Two hits — which is the present line-up, with two productions still 
to go — makes it a highly profitable venture. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to note that this year, among the plans suggested for stabi- 
lizing Broadway’s foundations, is one by which certain financiers, 
who are interested in the theatre as well as in making money, will form 
a substantial corporation to back worthwhile shows. The success of 
any such scheme depends, of course, in the final analysis, on the 
business acumen and the taste of the people who guide the corpora- 
tion’s destiny. It seems quite within the realms of probability, how- 
ever, that such an undertaking would not only be a profitable and a 
feasible one but that it might do a great deal to lower the percentage of 
failure, to encourage managers to put on better plays and generally 
to revitalize the business in which, as Mr. Ames expressed it so well, 
“money, and brains and talent weigh equally in the scales’. 
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The Stage for the Modern Dance 
GEORGE W. BEISWANGER 


fw STAGE is often thought of as a mere place, an area formally 
set aside for the exhibition of theatre art. Rightly conceived, it is 
much more than this. A stage is an environment. It is a place of habita- 
tion created by a dramatic work — a play or dance — out of its own 
aesthetic substance and for its own use. It is the one imaginative 
world in which that work of art is capable of becoming fully alive. A 
new movement in the drama or the dance will, therefore, eventually 
bring a new stage into being as the failure of the existing stage to pro- 
vide it with a fitting milieu becomes apparent. 

An established stage, however, is not quickly displaced, nor are its 
conventions easily modified. For the stage is also a public environment, 
whose features through long acquaintance are familiar and congenial 
to those who make up its customary audience. This stage conforms to 
the aesthetic expectations of the man in the seat; it furnishes a simili- 
tude of the imaginative cosmos in which the group mind dwells. 

It is this dual nature of the stage as both private and public world 
which makes the problem of adjustment between artist and audience 
a very real one whenever a more than casual change in theatre art 
takes place. The new vision comes first in personal terms and suggests, 
but vaguely, the stage which it will ultimately create. This latter is 
obviously something that has to be worked out jointly by the practis- 
ing artist and his audience. There is nothing a priori about it at all; 
the new stage has to be built up in the course of many venturings and 
frequent mistakes. 

On first sight, it may even appear that the new art will have to 
forego stage altogether. This, as a matter of fact, was the early fortune 
of the modern dance. Its first programs were presented from the plat- 
form of the concert hall. That is to say, they were not staged at all. 
The concert platform, as used during the late twenties and the early 
thirties, was nothing but an unformed, empty space vaguely enclosed 
on three sides by the inevitable black or dark-gray cyclorama. The 
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environment which it furnished the dance was lifeless and cold, a non- 
stage if there ever was one. Yet the decision of the dancer to concen- 
trate at first upon that which was genuinely meaningful in movement 
was obviously strategic, for in the long run it meant the return to a 
richly concrete art. All significant advance in art arises out of some 
such process of ‘abstraction’ in which the essential is selected from the 
welter of experience at the demand of some inner emotional necessity. 

The nature of this process is not ordinarily understood. We tend to 
call an art abstract on the suspicion that its content is thin. And this 
suspicion may on occasion be justified. But this can hardly be said of 
the modern dance, as its recent products abundantly testify. Further- 
more, its perspective from the very beginning was as wide as the whole 
range of human experience, and its chief desire was to close the gap 
which a traditionalized dance had seemed to fix between art and life. 
Why, then, did the modern dance at first seem abstract? The answer is 
to be found in the fact that while its purpose was fairly clear and its 
content humanly important, it had yet to create its own proper stage 
environment. True theatre it was, in substance and in promise, but it 
was not fe/t as theatre, as warm, concrete, dramatic art, because it was 
yet to be fittingly and adequately staged. 

The manifest limitations of the concert platform brought this 
problem to the fore. The first attempts to solve it, however, were 
rather naive. Because the new dance grew out of an intense concentra- 
tion upon the possibilities of ‘pure’ movement, in which all outer 
trappings were stripped away and the meaningful alone allowed to 
remain, it was at first thought that the stage for this kind of dance 
must duplicate its concentration symbolically by a kind of strident 
bareness. Few stage properties were to be used, and these must be 
innocent of sensory appeal. Costumes were to be negligible and stark, 
and they should spell out the meaning of the dance by a kind of ele- 
mentary symbolism. The boundaries of the stage, together with the 
places for entrances and exits, were to remain undefined, on the theory 
that any attention to the physical structure of the stage would detract 
from the design in movement set by the dancing figure. Music for the 
dance should be held to the thinnest possible skeleton of percussive 
sound, in order to underscore the purity of true dance and its rejection 
of the sensuous and the sentimental. Light was to be used, not to build 
a world for the dance that was clear, colorful and warm, but to im- 
merse its mystery in vague pools and pockets of light and dark. 
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The symbolical stage, as we may term it, rested upon a serious 
misconception of the relation which exists between the meaning of a 
work of art and the means employed to express that meaning. To 
suppose that simplicity of message implies thinness of medium is to 
overlook what is most significant about an art impulse that is clear and 
direct, its power richly to generate sensory means of its own, its ability 
to create an imaginative world that is even more diverse and opulent 
than the world of experience from which the impulse originally sprang. 
A truly genuine and pregnant abstraction in art commands and 
assimilates the sensory materials of experience so that they express in 
terms of familiar textures and colors and tones the unfamiliar vision of 
the artist; it proceeds to create an environment for itself which both 
simulates and surpasses in glory the world of everyday life. 

The symbolically conceived stage lasted, therefore, only as long as 
the modern dance remained unconscious of the latent power of dance 
movement and theme to build an imaginative structure out of space. 
By the early thirties the dancer had become conscious of the fact that 
movement was doing something to the space in which it took place, 
articulating it in terms of direction and level, radiation and bounds, 
channels and focal spots, points of energy-flow and places of climax. 
Each of the major artists began to show this sense of a concrete and 
charactered space in which dance moved, and to communicate this 
sense to the audience. 

By virtue of her philosophical background, Hanya Holm was per- 
haps the most articulate and intellectual in her recognition of the space 
stage which the new dance was creating. This may account for the 
fact that her stage has remained the most patently geometrical of the 
several environments set up by the modern dance, with its emphasis 
upon level and direction and its conscious articulation of lines and 
planes. But the same thing was coming with each of the other artists. 
In some cases the freer rhythms of the new dance began to channel 
spatial patterns whose fluid contours, as it were, landscaped the stage 
imaginatively for the spectator. What was even more important, these 
rhythms began to demand stage properties in the form of obstructions 
or nodal points located with reference to the movement of the dance. 
Visually conceived, these became solid forms of simple and often 
monumental proportions. ; 

‘Props’ also began to be needed for the more dramatic forms of 
the dance: levels, steps, benches, tables, fences and ropes, directly im- 
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portant for the story-in-emotion which the dance was relating. These 
had to be introduced with a nice sense of restraint. With dance, a large 
cleared space must be the basis of any sound stage design. We see now 
that the many properties of the traditional dance stage, gathered 
around the edges as for the most part they had to be, served to a large 
extent to limit and restrict the actual dance floor rather than to give it 
definite structure. Only those physical properties can be permitted 
which assist the eye in discerning the larger pattern of the dance 
movement and which aid in establishing its dramatic meaning. 

The modern dance stage, then, as it has begun to take shape, is 
basically a movement-defined or space stage. It is what the action of 
the dance in space makes it to be. As such it is ‘functional’. That is to 
say, it is precisely the kind of environment which the dance needs in 
order to be itself. This does not mean that it is necessarily bare. On 
the contrary, an exact harmony of stage and dance brings forth a new 
kind of generating opulence which the older stage did not possess. The 
best evidence of this is the fact that as soon as the contours of this 
space stage began to assume definite form, it became apparent that the 
space would have to be enclosed with boundaries which were precise 
and firm. For this stage and its dance set energies going which threat- 
ened to burst it wide open. The old cyclorama could not hold it within 
natural bounds. Furthermore, the curtain made entrances and exits 
both awkward and unconvincing. Almost invariably they gave the 
impression of unresolved cadences, accidents in the dance which were 
allowed to intrude simply because there seemed to be no better way of 
getting the dancer on and off stage. 

This was the last problem which had to be met in order to complete 
the basic structure of the modern dance stage. The solution belongs in 
large measure to Arch Lauterer, whose ‘functional stage’ was first 
importantly used for Trend. His stage frankly accepts the kind of 
space which the modern dance creates, a space that is geometrically 
parsed. Straight lines and flat planes replace the amorphous folds of 
the cyclorama. The stage is definitely enclosed, that is to say, held in 
and firmly contained. In addition, definite yet flexible avenues to the 
stage are provided by a series of ‘fins’ which divide each side of the 
stage into openings completely filling the space. Nothing could be 
simpler or more sententious. Like any sound design, definiteness 
coupled with flexibility serves to release the medium for the freest kind 
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STAGE FOR THE MODERN DANCE 


of expression. It is altogether likely that in this set, which is capable of 
endless modifications, we have the basic pattern for all future stage 
design so far as the modern dance is concerned. 

Structurally, then, the modern dance has found its stage. The most 
important conventions are firmly established. Visually, however, this 
stage still lacks much; it remains cold. There is no reason why, for 
example, Charles Weidman’s stage should not be given a sensory 
warmth of texture and color commensurate with the decorative 
quality of his dance. There is not an artist of the modern idiom whose 
work could not easily sustain a more colorful stage. Naturally, this 
addition will have to be managed with care. After some experimenta- 
tion, the modern dancer has discovered, for example, that on the whole 
her art can not take full advantage of the keyboard of modern lighting. 
Its resources have to be shrewdly sampled if the illumination is to be . 
kept within the emotional range of the dance. Similarly, no one would 
want to see a return of the flamboyance in color which buried some of 
the Diaghilev ballets in a post-impressionist pot of paint. , 

And yet, just as the music for the modern dance has advanced from 
the period of Spartan astringency to a freer employment of the re- 
sources of sensuous tone, so I suspect that the modern dance is ready 
to use a more extended and warming palette of color in its stage sets. 
A certain daring in this direction so far as costume is concerned has 
not hurt the modern dance one bit. The same venturing in color for 
the stage set is possibly the next step in the development of this inter- 
esting new stage. In all fairness it should be added that at the present 
time the modern dancer can not afford this venture. Anything more 
than the simplest and barest stage takes money, and the modern dance 
unfortunately is not afflicted with that curse. Suppose, for example, 
that Martha Graham could have used the art of Jo Mielziner in stag- 
ing American Document; suppose that Doris Humphrey’s Passacaglia 
could be danced in a set designed by Robert Edmond Jones. If the 
modern dance had the financial support which it needs and deserves, 
it would soon duplicate in texture and color the richness of expression 
inherent in its medium. 
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VIKTOR SCHRECKENGOST 
Barclay S. Leathem 
bj SCHRECKENGOST’S skilful 
settings and expressive costumes 
for Strindberg’s The Spook Sonata ap- 
pear on the next pages. They were 
made for the theatre at Western 
Reserve which has been the centre of 
all Mr. Schreckengost’s experience in 
stage design. The centre but not the 
circumference, for Mr. Schrecken- 
gost’s accomplishment in the theatre 
rounds out an activity in so many 
fields of artistic creation and of crafts- 
manship that only a man of Viking 
ancestry could hope to achieve it. 
Viktor Schreckengost is the head of 
the Design Department at the Cleve- 
land School of Art. He has just com- 
pleted the K. K. Culver Trophy for 
the Miami All-American Air Maneu- 
vres. He has recently designed a new 
line of bicycles, wagons and other 
children’s toys. He is art director and 
designer for the American Limoges 
China Company, the Sebring Pottery 
Company and the Salem China 
Company. 

The story of his training and his 
accomplishment, with its climax in 
the theatre, beside what it tells of the 
man himself, his vigorous and creative 
personality, is new evidence of two 
facts of great importance to the thea- 
tre. The first of these is that the thea- 
tre is a synthesis of the arts. To it can 
be brought the highest accomplish- 
ment of contributory talents. Design 
is one of these. So long as a play is 
something to see as well as to hear, it 
needs the visual aids of color, line and 
mass. It needs the interpretation 
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through scene and costume design of 
the trained artist. The trained artist 
who is also a trained craftsman gives 
additional power to the work of all his 
associates. The second is that a thea- 
tre that sends its roots down deep into 
the life experience of any community 
must find and encourage a diversity of 
creative skills. It cannot achieve its 
full significance in terms only of the 
playwright, the actor or the director. 
It needs every kind of talent, and 
makes lavish use of all that is offered 
to it. On the other hand, used as a 
training-ground the theatre can give 
back to the community a large return 
on the time and talent invested in it; 
a return not only in theatre produc- 
tion, but in the understanding and 
free handling of the materials of the 
other arts which go to make up the 
theatre. 

This is Mr. Schreckengost’s story. 
He was born in Sebring, Ohio. He was 
trained at the Cleveland School of 
Art, where he won numerous prizes, 
awards and scholarships. 

He spent the year after graduation 
at the Kunstgewerbeschule in Vienna, 
studying with Michael Powolny, one 
of Europe’s best known potters. In 
the spring of that year, 1929-30, he 
took a trip to Russia, going north to 
the top of the Volga River and then 
down to the Caspian Sea, across to 
the coast of Persia and through Cau- 
casia and back over the Black Sea to 
Austria. 

Returning to Cleveland, he ac- 
cepted a position as a member of the 
faculty of the Cleveland School of 
Art. At the same time he was made 





assistant to R. Guy Cowan at 
Cowan Pottery Studios, as desigg 
Through this connection he regg 
many commissions and his work 
first seen in the eastern 
Many of his pieces were secured 
use in the movies in Holl 
where he spent the following s 

In 1932 he returned to Europe 
several months, staying the 
part of the time in Spain and North: 
Africa. 

He resumed his work at the 
land School of Art and was later 
head of the Design Department 
was about this time that his work) 
industrial design appeared on 
market. He has designed for num 
potteries beside those already 
tioned, and for the automotive 
other industries. 

Mr. Schreckengost’s work in 
Fine Arts has been exhibited in 
of the finest museums and galleries) 
America and Europe, including 
Metropolitan and Whitney Museug 
in New York, the Pennsylvania 
seum in Philadelphia and the ly 
Angeles and San Francisco Museum 
His bronze sculpture, ‘Manghbety 
Child’, was invited to the Century¢ 
Progress Exhibition at the Art Ing 
tute of Chicago. In 1938 at the Sm 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts he receini 
First Prize in Ceramic Sculptures 
the Seventh National Ceramic & 
hibition. He is permanently rem 
sented by a number of pieces att 
Cleveland Museum of Art wherek 
won First Prize in 1931, a Speat 
Prize for Outstanding Excellences 
1932, First Prize in 1934, First Pr 
in 1936, a Special Prize and Fir 
Prize in 1937, a Special Prizes 
Ceramic Sculpture and First Pris 
Ceramics in 1938. 

The summer beforelast Mr. Schreé 
engost returned to Europe whet 
he traveled in France, Austria, S® 
den and Denmark. At this time! 
number of his pieces were includedt 
the Contemporary American Craft 
men Exhibition to the Kunstinds 
trimuseet in Copenhagen, Denmatt 
the Rohsska Konstlojdmuseet ® 
Gothenberg, Sweden, the Swell 
Nationalmuseet in Stockholm, # 
the Konstall in Helsingfors, Finlast 
Two of his pieces were also invited 
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COSTUMES DESIGNED BY VIKTOR SCHRECKENGOST FOR STRINDBERG'S 
THE SPOOK SONATA AT WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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THE SPOOK SONATA, SCENE I 


Mr. Schreckengost has caught excellently in his settings the tortured and 
unearthly qualities so prominent in the little ‘chamber drama’ which 
Strindberg wrote in 1907 for his newly-founded Intimate Theatre. For the 
dramatist, realizing that Stockholm theatres no longer cared to produce his 
works, purchased his own playhouse, a small structure with a tiny stage and 
few decorations, and began to produce a series of terse, crucial pieces which 
he wrote in rapid succession. The Spook Sonata, most intricate and frighten- 
ing of the lot, deals with the elaborate entanglement into which human 
lives and chance events can work themselves, and centres about Hummel, 
a vampirish octogenarian who, from his wheelchair, spreads confusion and 
grief on all sides. Critics have often claimed to find touches of autobiography, 
at least of the mind, in the play, for Strindberg was unforgiving to enemies. 























THE SPOOK SONATA, SCENE II 


At the Intimate Theatre Strindberg was soon deep in new ideas about play 
production. He replaced footlights by indirect lighting, planned to bring 
actors and audience into close contact and left colorful instructions for 
the designer. In planning the exterior of the famous Round Room for Scene 
1, with balcony and flagpole above, Mr. Schreckengost has ingeniously fol- 
lowed in both spirit and detail the dramatist’s words: ‘When the shades are 
raised in the windows, a statue of a young lady in white marble becomes 
visible inside, strongly illuminated by sunlight and surrounded by palms. 
Windows at the left contain flowerpots with blue, white and red hyacinths. 
A bed quilt and two pillows in white cases are hung over the railing of the 
balcony.’ For Scene 2 he has been equally skilful in planning the interior of 
the Round Room, with its tile oven, draped statue and green and ma- 
hogany apartment to the right. And more remarkable still, he has made the 
settings so practical that the reverse side of one scene is the front of the other. 
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Viktor Schreckengost’s design for Scene III of Strindberg’s The Spook Sonata. 


the Paris Exposition and were shown 
inthe American Pavilion. A number 
dpieces now on a Traveling Exhibi- 
ton will be shown at the San Fran- 
dsco Exposition as well as at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

He is a member of the Architectural 
league of New York, the Society of 
Designer-Craftsmen of New York, the 
Qeveland Society of Artists, the 
American Ceramic Society and a 
member of the Art and Design Com- 
mittee of the United States Potters’ 
Association. 


In spite of what he has achieved in 
il of these varied fields, Viktor 
Khreckengost is the kind of person 
tho works easily with others. He lis- 
ts well, is friendly, has a sense of 
humor, works steadily, enjoys life, 
tks about art in simple terms, and 
lushis hair cut regularly. In short, he 
boks and acts like a normal human 


When Viktor Schreckengost turned 
the theatre, he brought matured 
tient in the broad field of design. He 
quickly familiarized himself with the 
mechanical processes of scene con- 
ttuction and stage lighting. By at- 
tnding rehearsals of many plays he 

ed how to read a manuscript in 
ms of movement. His experience 
with industrial design had already 
keustomed him to the compromises 
“ artist must make when his ideas 


tepend for their execution upon the 


practical necessities of his medium. 

Of special importance to the theatre 
in Cleveland is the fact that through 
Mr. Schreckengost’s interest in the 
theatre, students at the Cleveland 
School of Art will have an oppor- 
tunity to learn scene and costume 
design. First they are assigned to 
work in the shop, building and paint- 
ing scenery. Then they are asked to 
design plays on the production sched- 
ule of the Drama Department of 
Western Reserve University. 

It is this cooperation of university 
and art school, this integration of the 
artistic resources of a community, 
that promises rich rewards for the 
theatre in the Cleveland area. A city 
or region should develop its own play- 
wrights, actors, directors, designers 
and technicians. The theatre is essen- 
tially communal. More than any other 
art it can bring to a focus the cultural 
forces of a community. A city that 

roduces and supports its own theatre 
rom stagehand to poet is a better city 
in which to live. 


MEETINGS IN CLEVELAND 
Se reports of annual meetings 
seldom come soon enough after 
the gatherings themselves to carry on 
either the enthusiasm or the disap- 
pointment they create. Since disap- 
pointment is too often the result of 
these large conferences, hastily and 
inefficiently organized, this may be 
just as well, leaving the general record 


for facts alone. But the meetings of 
the American Educational Theatre 
Association and the National Theatre 
Conference, held in Cleveland re- 
cently, seem from reports now coming 
in to have established a new record of 
attainment, cooperation, hard work 
and progress which is worth passing 
on. The National Theatre Conference 
has a group of new members, includ- 
ing several younger directors, who 
promise to work actively with the 
newer, smaller or less successful 
groups in their region. Each member 
of the Conference undertakes to visit 
several theatres before the next meet- 
ing, with a minimum total of one hun- 
dred scheduled, as basic material for 
an understanding of community the- 
atre problems. Another plan that 
sounds hopeful concerns assembling of 
speeches, reports and research papers 
from theatre meetings, conventions 
and so forth all over the country, fol- 
lowed by the selection and distribu- 
tion of the best of this material to 
school superintendents, college presi- 
dents, community theatre executives 
and others who can influence the 
trend of theatre development through- 
out the country. The next annual 
meeting is scheduled to be held in 
New York the Friday and Saturday 
after Thanksgiving, the 1st and 2nd 
of December, 1939. 

The American Educational Theatre 
Association, meeting at the same time, 
elected Lee Norvelle of the University 
of Indiana president, and Donald 
Winbigler of the University of lowa 
executive secretary. The program 
achieved the remarkable record of 
carrying through almost exactly as 
printed, including a wide range of sub- 
jects from the high school course of 
study, the place of the theatre in 
liberal arts colleges, theatre designers 
and technicians, to radio dramatics 
and a dress rehearsal of The Spook 
Sonata by August Strindberg, pro- 
duced by the Drama Department of 
Western Reserve University. 


SILVER JUBILEE 

eornr FEBRUARY the Little Coun- 
try Theatre of North Dakota 

State College at Fargo is celebrating 

its silver jubilee, under the leadership 

of its founder, Alfred G. Arvold. The 
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story of the Country Theatre, of the 
Lincoln Log Cabin, the pageants 
dramatizing the history and industries 
of the state, the dramas like Peer Gynt 
playing to Standing Room Only, with 
an audience not only of students and 
their fellows but of miners and ranch- 
ers for hundreds of miles around — all 
of this story has gone around the 
world, but nobody has yet written a 
vivid and satisfying account of the 
man who created and who has carried 
forward this remarkable unification of 
art and rural living. Perhaps by the 
time the Little Country Theatre is 
fifty years old, America may know 
more of Alfred Arvold. Nothing could 
give better the quality that has made 
the theatre live than this program for 
the silver jubilee: 

Wednesday, February 8, 6 p.m. 
Family supper and neighborhood pro- 
gram featuring characteristic activi- 
ties of the countryside. 

Thursday, 3? p.m.: Costume and 
character make-up recital — Inspec- 
tion of Theatre. 

7:30 p.m.: An evening in the Thea- 
tre. In the Realm of Sound with Rob- 
ert Schulz, radio engineer, Fargo, 
N. D. In the Speech Clinic with Bryng 
Bryngelson, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. In the Labora- 
tory of Light Effects with Carl Bre- 
micker, illuminating engineer, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 

Friday, 2 p.m.: The twenty-fifth 
anniversary exercises — portraying the 
same type of a program given twenty- 
five years ago with the presentation of 
Miss Civilization, a comedy in one act 
by Richard Harding Davis, by the 
Drama Section of The Fine Arts 
Club, Fargo, N. D. — Reception and 
Inspection of Theatre at close of 
program. 

& p.m.: Presentation Peer Gynt, a 
play in five acts in verse by Henrik 

bsen, with Alfred Mason Arvold as 
Peer Gynt — Hilda Peterson of Fort 
Ransom, N. D., as Solveig and Gwen- 
dolyn Stenehjem of Arnegard, N. D., 
as Aase — Music by the Fort Ransom 
Male Singers and Olaf Hendrickson, 
violinist — Special scenic and lighting 
effects. 

Saturday, 10 a.m.: Children’s Pro- 
gram — Presentation Hansel and Gretel, 
a marionette show by the Stutsman 
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County Four-H Club Puppeteers. 

2 p.m.: Speech Clinic and Inspec- 
tion of Theatre. 

6:30 p.m.: The Twenty-Fifth An- 
niversary Banquet— The Lincoln 
Log Cabin. 

Sunday, 1 p.m.: Abraham Lincoln 
Day Dinner — Group Discussion, fea- 
turing the Four Thorfinnson Brothers, 
Mathias, Theodore, Snorri and Hjalti 
— all of them graduates of the State 
College, who in their student days 
were active in plays and group dis- 
cussions. 

3 p.m.: Symposium — The Little 
Country Theatre in Retrospect and 
Prospect, Alfred Arvold — Recep- 
tion. 

7:30 p.m.: The Plays of Yester- 
years. A series of scenes and tableaux 
from dramas presented in The Little 
Country Theatre — Featuring David 
Harum (with Lynn Huey and Bernice 
Noyes Sexhus) — The Raindrops — 
Peer Gynt — Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde 
— Cappy Ricks — Peter Pan — Eliza- 
beth the Queen — Back to the Farm — 
One Head of Wheat — The Cherry Or- 
chard — Faust— The Good Earth — 
The Russian Honeymoon — Little 
Women — Romeo and Fuliet — Peg O’ 
My Heart. 

Exhibits: Emil Krauth’s display of 
butterflies, together with exhibits of 
marionettes, miniature stage settings, 
character dolls, costumes, theatre 
prints, lighting effects, rare books on 
the theatre and country life, and 
charts will be shown daily. 


ADAPTATIONS of recent French 
stage successes seem wide-spread, 
geographically speaking, in the Tribu- 
tary Theatre at the moment. The 
Dublin Gate Theatre just produced 
Hollywood Pirate, a ene drawn 
from Achard’s Le Corsaire in which 
Louis Jouvet made a Paris hit. At the 
University of California Charles Vil- 
drac’s familiar S. S. Tenacity appears 
in the repertory, while in New Orleans 
Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré 
opened the new year with Pagnol’s 
lively Topaze. 


WHERE THE COMEDIANS of 
next generation will find a training 
ground, now that there is no vaude- 
ville, remains one of the theatre’s big 



























problems. Cloyd Head’s Miamjp 
ers, a new organization of ap 
and semi-professionals under ap 
hand in theatre experiment, tog 
first step in solving this problem» 
‘a most extraordinary bill ” which¢ 
called a classic vaudeville. The 
bers making up the program wer 
short plays or dialogues not origi 
written to be played. The first 
were idyls of Theocritus, The Wo 
of Daphnis and The Chatter of Wong 
the third was Paphnutius, 
ninth-century nun Hroswitha, az 
ture tragedy from which Ar 
France took the plot for his Thais; 
fourth was a Chinese play, The Ri-— 
Scar, done in the Chinese m 
and the last a farce made by E 
Tietjens from a few scraps of t 
tional dialogue and a scenario ofp a’ 
commedia dell’ arte. Mr. Headg Randor 
pearing as interlocutor, bound § 
plays together with his introductig 


THE NORTHWESTERN Unig 
sity Theatre, with Hubert Heffner 
head of its Governing Board 
Garrett Leverton came to New Yakh mes § 
has enlarged its range to include 
Studio Theatre to serve as a trail 
ground’ for the University . 
and, as a distinct function of itsom) sect 


dents to experiment, study and 
together in the arts of the theatt 
Directing and acting ‘are the 
interests of the Studio Theatre, 
the technical phases of productt 
kept at a minimum. Not content 
this development, the theatre is 


ing soon to establish a second Odet 
devoted entirely to the productin) Saws 
of original plays by American ae 
wrights, and a third studio forte) ™the 
production of dance, music @ lave n 
poetry-drama. mak 


progress of a new auditorium mj? 
university theatre, under the 
ship of Lee Norvelle, does not cou®} man’s 
its dramatic field bounded by the lim ng It 
its of the university campus. 4) ither | 
Extension Division, that already lB} fay 
a Drama Loan Service, publisht##} gin; 
monthly news release called SMB} pene , 
Door, edited by George Blair. 
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ME SOCIAL THEATRE 
f pai he Best Short Plays of the Social 
ofgy Maire, edited by William Kozlenko. 


Random House: $2.50. 
_ worD ‘best’ is always arbi- 
oo | trary 


and dangerous to use in any 
Wekection, but Mr. Kozlenko has 
if undied it very well in selecting this 
: of important short plays with 

me I content. Left wing adherents, 


mn find little serious fault with his 
at dice, while readers with middle-of- 
theroad leanings will discover in the 
som} alection some of the new American 
meacters worthy of being classed as 
works of art. All the plays belong to 
aig Me mature period of social writing 
thich has learned that a more effec- 
way we'call to action’ is made through a 
acta Mean-cut, vivid picture of a human 
twp foblem than through a thunder of 
sip} S-thumping preachments. 
2 Qdets’ Waiting for Lefty and Irwin 
win | Saw’s Bury the Dead would have to 
pe in any intelligent collection, 
theatregoers of all political shades 
gi} live more or less recognized the sin- 
arity of message and dramatic crafts- 
maship of both pieces. The same 
phat} plies to Paul Green’s Hymn to the 
nt} lsing Sun, which rarely overpoetizes 
ati is exposé of chain-gang horrors or 
itutes a partisan viewpoint for 
oat} man’s natural hatred of useless suffer- 
in tg It is fortunate, too, that the pub- 
has insisted on including This 
Earth Is Ours, Mr. Kozlenko’s own 
gt Pipping and too-little-known indict- 
mat of a farmer’s persecution by a 
mthless utility company. The editor 


might modestly have omitted it. The 
Cradle Will Rock and Plant in the Sun, 
both more persuasive on the stage 
than in print, deserve places among 
the ‘best’ for their part in rousing the 
sleepy mind of Broadway to the theat- 
rical possibilities latent in the present- 
day economic confusion. The Auden- 
Isherwood Dog Beneath the Skin, sole 
English entry, is certainly less mature 
and articulate than the same authors’ 
Ascent of F6, but a reprint that brings 
either of these fine social studies be- 
fore more American readers is beyond 
reproach. 

The selection of the three remaining 
plays is less sure-footed, though it can 
be justified in many ways without 
much trouble. Private Hicks, which 
Albert Maltz based on a heinous mur- 
der of strikers in Ohio, Wexley’s Run- 
ning Dogs and the Siftons’ Give All 
Thy Terrors to the Wind, a well-con- 
structed picture of a sea-disaster due 
to capitalistic negligence, are vigor- 
ous, authentic, psychologically sound 
and state their theses full-throatedly. 
But the social theatre is bound by its 
sincerity, the seriousness of its mate- 
rial and the extent of its aims to use 
the word ‘best’ more discriminatingly 
than a Broadway press agent does, 
and one recalls other scripts that seem 
as good or perhaps even better than 
these. 

Mr. Kozlenko, however, has cer- 
tainly included no ineffectual or un- 
important plays and the introduction 
he has added to the lot is a concise and 
clear-minded statement of the new 
roads the social theatre is planning to 
follow, now that it has come of age. 


The future promises to be full of hope- 
ful calls to both ‘action’ and ‘art’. 


TOM SQUIRE 
PUPPETS 
Puppets and the Puppet Stage, by 
Cyril W. Beaumont. Studio: $4.50. 
Puppetry 1938, edited by Paul 
McPharlin. Puppetry Imprints: 


$2.50. Manual of Puppetry, by 
R. B. Inverarity. Binfords and 
Mort: $2. Fist Puppetry, by 
David Milligan. Barnes: $1.50. 
w= puppeteers busy ae 
versions of plays by O’Neill, 
Shakespeare and Giraudoux to Broad- 
way, fresh from a national convention 
nearby and ready to compete any- 
where with Disney’s Ferdinand, the 
appearance of a number of new and 
ambitious books on puppetry does 
not come as a surprise. The most 
elaborate of the lot, but perhaps not 
the most important, is Cyril W. Beau- 
mont’s picture panorama of current 
puppet activities throughout the west- 
ern world. Mr. Beaumont, familiar 
as theatre chronicler and ballet his- 
torian, has prefaced some two-hundred- 
fifty illustrations with a lengthy and 
wittily-written history of public in- 
terest in marionettes and guignols 
from the Greeks and Romans down 
to Kelvinator promotion-men, MGM 
and Fifth Avenue couturiers. Much of 
what he has to tell is familiar, for en- 
thusiasts have already heard quite a 
bit about George Sand’s Thé4tre des 
Amis and its one-hundred-twenty 
plays, Dickens’ wordy reactions to a 
performance in Genoa and Riviére’s 
revival of ombres chinois in Lau- 
trec’s day at the Chat Noir. Mr. 
Beaumont’s best pages are given to 
correlating Pulcinella, Gianduja, 
Guignol, Punch, Hanswurst and Kas- 
perl into branches of one family tree. 
Most of the pictures are excellent, 
although the great space given to 
those from America and England 
seems out of proportion when Czecho- 
slovakia is dismissed with one page 
and Russia with two. National trends 
in puppetry are immediately evident 
from the photographs; American pro- 
ductions tend to be naturalistic and 
the English whimsical, the French are 
exotic, the German meticulous and 
the Italian bombastic. The captions 
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Tonight at 8:30 
Tovarich 


A Woman's a Fool 
(To Be Clever) 


People at Sea 

An American Tragedy 
Two Bouquets 

1066 and All That 
Once Is Enough 
Murder in the Cathedral 
The Fireman's Flame 
320 College Avenue 
Winter Sunshine 

Time and the Conways 
French Without Teers 
Reflected Glory 
George and Margaret 
Love from « Stranger 
Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse 
Sweet Aloes 

Storm Over Patsy 
Abie’s Irish Rose 

And Stars Remain 

The Far OF Hills 
Pride and Prejudice 
Ladies of the Jury 
Ah, Wilderness 

Mary of Scotland 
There's Always Juliet 
Late Christopher Bean 
Laburnum Grove 
Personal Appeerence 
The First Legion 
When Ledies Meet 
Pursult of Heppiness 
Ceiling Zero 
The Cradle Song 
Craig's Wife 
Kind Lady 
The Old Maid 
Spring Tide 
Plough and the Stars 
Green Grow the Lilecs 
Of Thee | Sing 
Accent on Youth 
Hay Fever 
Three Cornered Moon 
Animal Kingdom 
Holiday 

Is Life Worth Living? 








Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


For Future Release 


BACHELOR BORN 

DEAR OCTOPUS 

SPRING MEETING 

HERE COME THE CLOWNS 


Send for the 1939 Supplement to 
Our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 


Yes, 
yp Aa 
| Heve Been Here 
Before 
Glorious Morning 
The Lady Has « Heart 
The Jest 
Prologue to Glory 
Washington Jitters 
All the Living 
St. Helens 
Mystery at Greenfingers 
Spring Dance 
Night Must Fall 
200 Were Chosen 
Libel 
The Firebrand 
Call ft Day 
Johnny Johnson 
Her Master's Voice 
Russet Mantle 
Flowers of the Forest 
Fresh Fields 
The Guerdsmen 
The Wind and the Rain 
The Bishop Misbehaves 
Joyous Seeson 
Squaring the Circle 
The Shining Hour 
Lightnin’ 
Counsellor at Law 
Petticoat Fever 
Both Your Houses 
The Show-off 
Tho First Year 
Double Door 
Once in a Lifetime 
Paris Bound 
The Adding Machine 
Philip Goes Forth 
As Husbands Go 
The Vinegar Tree 
Candlelight 
Nosh 
Street Scene 
School for Husbands 
Paths of Glory 
Dangerous Corner 
Lady Precious Stream 
The White Headed Boy 
Post Road 


generally are interesting, although 
material has sometimes been cramped 
or spun out to fit neatly into a con- 
venient space. The final pages devoted 
to puppets as a factor in education, 
the cinema, television and advertising 
apparently have interested Mr. Beau- 
mont less than the artistic sections. 
Puppetry 1938, the ninth yearbook 
of The Puppeteers of America, is a 
simple and unglossed record of what 
has and has not been accomplished for 
puppets and marionettes in this coun- 
try during the past year. Editor Paul 
McPharlin, who has worked long and 
hard to make information and instruc- 
tion in this field available for all, 
recognizes certain new trends like the 
increased experimentation with rod 
puppets, revival of interest in shadow 
figures and popularity of primitive 
puppetry of the Bob Bromley type 
which discards both masking drapes 
and platform. The yearbook contains 
an account of festivals and exhibitions 
here and abroad, short essays on the 
use of puppets in schools and photo- 
graphic studios, appraisals of new 
books, an index of producers and en- 
tertaining travel notes made by Mr. 
McPharlin on his recent journey to 
the puppet centres of France, Italy 
and Central Europe. The photographs, 
drawn from all over the country, are 
well selected and captioned, and 
should help make this yearbook a val- 






































From Manual of Puppetry, dy R. 
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B. Inverarity: Binfords and Mort. 





uable aid in keeping American 
peteers organized in a common 
Mr. Inverarity’s Manual of Pua 
already familiar to students in gy 
convenient mimeographed form, ty 
pears this year as a regular book 
many additions and revisions 
strengthens its position 
standard works on puppet-maly 
and play production. The work§ 
not lost its chatty scrap-book 
which can make even a detgl 
description of how to string ad 
amusing. A supplementary seq 
literary intentioned, wanders » a 
mentally among the appreciativesin apt 
marks of puppet lovers from Sonus ar 
and Ben Jonson to Gautier and & 
tole France. In listing famous mug 
compositions that employ pup 
Mr. Inverarity has, curiously, omg 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex. 
Fist Puppetry, as Mr. Milligan 
his little study of hand or glovepae: 
petry, is designed to bring this Bide: ¢ 
plest form of the art to element 
schools with little cost and 
educational advantage. The booki 
cludes a helpful list of fairy talesa 
plays adaptable to the guignol stm 
Needless to say, all four of ti 
books are bound in the reguig 
shade of orange associated for @ 
with Punch and Kasperl. 
WALT C 
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COSTUME PAGEANT Waene 
Costume and Fashion, The Tit - 
Period, by Herbert Norris. 2¥ity en. 
umes. Dutton: $76. V the I 
gE yew thy habit as thy Mr) 

can buy’ was surely a rast} sm 
monition on the part of Polonius# dowing 


judge by the glittering data wht tors, me 
Herbert Norris has gathered into} a4 oe, 
two-volume description of COStUMEE tether 
at the courts and in the times of regn, fi 
two Henrys and Elizabeth, a you rating 
nobleman of the period could ¢8f gum, 
carry a king’s ransom on his Dah jeg, 
His brocades, laces and embroideni fj,4},. 
his jewels, ruffs and rings, the ‘iit wth ph 
ally conceited carriages’ for his S¥¥ Qheen ; 
and dagger, the feathers and festt# beginni 







for his hat, were all incredibly a 
and ornate. From Mr. Norris’ sii bgther ; 
arly pages, and from the illustratiit) tg, op), 
that adorn them, a pageant Of Bh tne, 
pomp is unrolled as literally to dal} py. 






























mind’s eye. The procession is 
ied by Henry VII ‘in a robe of 
h of gold lined with ermine, the 
robe being of crimson velvet’. 
his waist is a jeweled belt, and a 
ied cape surmounted by a jew- 
4 collar hides his shoulders. The 
eclet of his crown is set with rubies 
i emeralds and bears four crosses 
i four fleurs-de-lis. His queens and 

courtiers are no less gorgeous, but 
are mere preludes to greater 


Ses 


BT RB de SF ee pS 


enaors. 
Secs When Philip of Spain comes to 
ss an English queen he is dressed 
tiVEMike a prince in a fairy tale all in white 
OCMliin and white kid, embroidered in 
id At id and silver, and ‘very gallant he 
MUSE eked’, an eye-witness tells us. Mr. 
is has woven into his exact and 
MIE seticulous record vivid extracts from 
Fontemporary documents and has 
Sidded brief biographies of outstand- 
ing figures, kings, courtiers and great 
idies to show these people in their 
onE iabits as they lived. 
These two volumes are part of a 
jected series which will cover the 
atre history of stage costume. Those 
i ikeady published are: Volume I, The 
BF Evolution of European Dress Through 
H The Earlier Ages; Volume‘II, Senlac 
t) Bosworth, 1066-1485; the present 
Volume III (in two parts), covering 
CME The Tudor Period, 1485-1603; and 
Volume VI, The Nineteenth Century, 
Tut 2 Mllaboration with Oswald Curtis. 
Tyo more are still to come: Volume 
WV, The Stuart Period; and Volume 
V,the Hanoverian Period. 
hr Mr. Norris’ method is to give briefly 
isummary of the arts of the times — 
id owing who were the painters, sculp- 
ts, metal workers, tapestry weavers 
~_.} Sdother makers of the visual record. 
+} lethen describes the costumes of each 
tigi, from kings to tapsters, illus- 
je tating his text with line drawings of 
bac 
liber 












tails of accessories. The section on 
mzabeth is generously illustrated 
mth photographs of paintings of the 

,j een at various stages of her career, 
"a ginning with her coronation picture 
Mproduced in color. There are alto- 

fetter a thousand drawings, twenty- 
color plates and twenty-four half- 
Ms, a gold mine for the theatre 
—not only for the designer, 


astumes, patterns for cutting and 
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but for the director, playwright and 
actor who will find in these illustra- 
tions and in the contemporary descrip- 
tions of clothes that make the man a 
fund of suggestions for the re-creation 
of a period. ROSAMOND GILDER 


Ballet — Traditional to Modern, by 
Serge Lifar. Putnam: $4. 
= DE DIAGHILEV, caught in his 
late years among Picasso-Coc- 
teau-Groupe des Six modernisms, 
carefully selected Serge Lifar as his 
one protégé to carry on the traditions 
of the classic ballet. For the master of 
the Ballet Russe placed the fine danc- 
ing ensemble of the Maryinsky Thea- 
tre, the scores of Tschaikowsky, the 
complicated choreography of Petipa 
and the French roots from which they 
grew far beyond some of his own 
internationalized and over-acclaimed 
novelties. 

M. Lifar has at all times been true 
to Diaghilev’s charge. His non-musical 
Icare was greeted in the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Paris Opéra as a piece of 
unprecedented radicalism and _ his 
Manifeste du Choréographe frightened 
many a critic. In America and Russia 
he is often spoken of as rash and con- 
fused. But Lifar is a traditionalist, 
and never more so than in his long, 
carefully-documented and delightful 
study of what the ballet of the past 
has bequeathed the dance of the fu- 
ture and how the modern choreauthor 
may use this heritage. 

He believes, like eighteenth-century 
Noverre, that the dance is an artistic 
entity. It can join hands with the 
other arts, but it cannot imitate or 
bow to them. It and music grew side 
by side out of rhythm, but it is not an 
illustration of music, as Stravinsky 
and disciples of Duncanism have in- 
sisted. Nor is it a dramatization of 
painting and literature, a concept 
which finally led Diaghilev down a 
very blind alley, or an allegory of 
political beliefs. 

Across the panorama of the last 
three centuries Lifar sketches in the 
great figures that have done most to 
awaken the dance to a realization of 
its own integrity. Lully saves the 
ballet from sinking into opera-panto- 
mime and Noverre preserves it from 
the over-rationalism of the eighteenth 








DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
c 
OSTUME AND FASHION (Tedor Period) 


$16.00 
SIR WILLIAM D'AVENANT 
Arthur H. Nethercot 4.00 
BALLET — TRADITIONAL TO 
MODERN Serge Lifer 4.00 
RADIO WRITING 
Max Wylie 3.75 
Wray Meltmer 3.50 
xx** 
BEST PLAYS OF THE SOCIAL 
ed. William Kozlenko 2.50 
THE SEA 
aan Young 2.50 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 
Elmer Rice 2.00 
KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE 
Clare Boothe 2.00 
ROCKET TO THE MOON 
Clifford Odets 2.00 
MAMBA'S DAUGHTERS 
Dorothy & DuBose Heywerd 2.00 
YOUNG MME. CONTI 
adapt. Griffith & Levy 95 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 


AN ACTOR PREPARES 


by ConsTaNTIN STANISLAVSKI 


The most important book on the art 
of acting to appear in many years. 
Written in the form of a student's di- 
ary of rehearsals, Stanislavski him- 
self plays the part of director. Step by 
step the students are taken over the 
details of the art of acting until they 
have mastered the methods which 
are peculiarly Stanislavski’s own. 
Says John Gielgud: “ Expressed ex- 
actly the things that every actor must 
have felt but been unable to express . . . 
Personally, I was entrapped by it. I 
Price, $2.50 


ACTING: The First Six 
Lessons 


by Ricnarp BoLesLavsky 


could not put it down.” 


Essays in dialogue form which stand 
alone in their field. A book whose 
readers will not be limited to students 
of the theatre, but will include every- 
one who delights in vivid writing, 
humor and high spirits. 

John Mason Brown of the New 
York Evening Post says: “From be- 
ginning to end a book to be grateful for. 
It does more to explore .. . the art of 
acting than any single volume that has 
appeared for years." Price, $1.50 


Order from your bookseller, or 
THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
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century, Taglioni rises sur /es pointes 
to give it elevation and Delibes bases 
his melodies on natural body rhythms, 
Diaghilev allies the ballet to the other 
arts and Fokine restores the male 
dancer to respectability. Finally, 
André Levinson explores the vast field 
of intelligent dance criticism. Many 
of Lifar’s judgments are open to con- 
troversy, but none of them can be 
accused of haste, rudeness or inade- 
quate thought. He chides Isadora 
Duncan for her pseudo-antiquarian- 
ism, Mary Wigman for her attempt 
to get tradition too quickly, and criti- 
cizes the Soviet Ballet’s frenzied ef- 
fort to hide its alliance with the past 
behind anything new. He is not, how- 
ever, sparing in his praise of the 
energy and freedom of all three. 

The book concludes with an elabo- 
rate analysis by Lifar of each ballet he 
has created since 1929, and a contro- 
versial apostrophe to the present 
greatness of the French school. Read- 
ers, whether furious or delighted with 
what he has to say, will recognize that 
he is a dancer who has trained mind 
as well as body into the subtleties 
of classic elevation and control. Cyril 
Beaumont’s graceful translation has 
assisted him greatly in speaking to 
Anglo-American dance enthusiasts. 


The Relation of Moliére to Restora- 
tion Comedy, by Fohn Wilcox. Co- 
lumbia: $3. 
I" THE fall of 1658 Moliére returned 
to Paris with his troupe and began 
to write the long series of comedies 
that were to make him immortal. Two 
years later Charles II reopened the 
London theatres and English drama 
picked up the spicy plays of Jonson, 
Fletcher, Shirley and Middleton about 
where it had dropped them at the 
approach of Cromwell. Another three 
years and Sir William D’avenant, 
leader of a rising crop of Restoration 
playwrights, was helping himself lib- 
erally to the plot, characterizations 
and dialogue of Moliére’s Sganarelle 
for his own new farce, The Playhouse 
to Be Lett. His plagiarism was quite 
above-board, but it inaugurated a 
habit that has thrown critics ever 
since into a quandary from which 
they are only now, thanks to Mr. Wil- 
cox’s careful study, being satisfacto- 
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rily extricated. For Betterton, Alpha 
Behn, Shadwell, Wycherley, Otway 
and even the infallible Dryden fol- 
lowed D’avenant’s lead and dipped 
freely into the latest successes of the 
great dramatist in Paris. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries historians of the drama 
archly dismissed Restoration plays as 
feeble copies of French contempora- 
ries, although Scott, Leigh Hunt and 
Thackeray tried to be less categorical. 
In our own day scholars have found 
themselves forced to trail behind 
D. H. Miles in his nervous belief that 
Restoration drama owed ‘practically 
everything’ to France, or John Palmer, 
who holds it owed ‘almost nothing’. 

Mr. Wilcox now takes a quieter 
view and relies on his exhaustive re- 
search to justify it. He interprets the 
word ‘influence’ broadly. He has gone 
through every play concocted be- 
tween 1660 and 1700, ferreted out 
even the slightest Moliérean infusions 
and scientifically charted his finds. 

Under the heading of ‘material’ he 
grants that most Restoration play- 
wrights felt free to help themselves to 
anything Moliére had thought out 
better than they could, and promptly 
did so. Sometimes they took home a 
whole scene, or even a complete play, 
for, with three exceptions, they were 
not an inventive lot. In borrowing 
‘style’, however, they were less dar- 
ing. To the last, Restoration drama 
remained a five-act contrivance that 
wriggled through the complicated 
plot intrigues Jonson and Fletcher 
had hallowed on the English stage. 
Even Wycherley and Congreve did 
not attempt Moliére’s fluent tech- 
nique. And, most important, in trans- 
porting ‘spirit’ from Paris the dram- 
atists achieved practically ero. 
Moliére was a healthy writer who 
pleaded in every line for balance and 
good sense. His English plagiarists 
scoffed at affectations only to condone 
them secretly up any dark alley. 
Wycherley got the ‘spirit’ of Moliére, 
especially in his last two plays which 
contain no literal borrowings. So did 
Shadwell, and maybe Congreve. But 
the rest had no idea about a new way 
to use the great chunks of drama they 
dragged across the Channel. 

So Mr. Wilcox concludes by stating 


that Restoration comedy, wi 
Moliére interpolations, wag j 
more than a continuance of § 
lar English drama tempo: 

in 1642. There are other 
view, as recent studies dis¢ 
scholars everywhere must f 
Wilcox’s detachment, sanity 
termination to base a final 
ciamento on only such facts 
been able to assemble. Read 
less historical interest can og 
late him on his ability to ¢ 
old field for critical sleuthing 
thrills of a modern detective 


Handbook on Soviet D 
H.W. L. Dana. American} 
Institute: $1.50. 
Fo once a bibliography 
peared with annotations 
descriptive enough to be rea 
to a student of the subject 
This is H. W. L. Dana’s Ha 
Soviet Drama, which, accordif 
foreword, is ‘really a kind of 
nary outline for a larger i 
book on Soviet Drama wh 
preparation’. Mr. Dana 
short introduction with list 
tres, various kinds of plays, @ 
raphy of material on the a 
theatre, and chapters on opera 
film, each with its separate 
raphy. This description of th 
State Theatre of Drama wil 
idea of the form used by the 
‘PUSHKIN STATE THEATRE OF 
(Alexandrinski Theatre) 

‘The Leningrad State 
Drama (GTD), formerly the4 
drinski Theatre, was built in 18% 
“Alexandrinka”, as it is some 
called, has had for over one hu 
years a splendid tradition of m 
drama as distinguished from 
and ballet. Since the Russian Ke 
tion, it has added contemporafy 
viet plays to its repertoire of 
Russian and foreign plays. Ing 
the one-hundredth anniversary@ 
theatre was celebrated and theft 
ing books were published in he 
that occasion. In 1937, on the® 
sion of the one-hundredth annivé 
of Pushkin’s death, the theatt 
named in honor of Pushkin.’ 

(This is followed by a list ¢ 
books issued on the occasion.) 











THE REAPERS’ DANCE 


Young dancers rehearse one of the vigorous choreographic interludes which 
Felicia Sorel arranged for Kix ervwhere 1 Roam, the Sundgaard-Connelly 
allegory of the settling of the West. Aided by a sure understanding of the 


modern dance’s aims Miss Sorel built ‘The Reapers’ Dance’ and ‘The 


Railroad Work Dance’ from idealized conceptions of traditional folk steps, 
pioneer strength and man’s natural gift for rhythm. The photograph which 
Montgomery Clift made of the rehearsal shows that he is as agile in catch 
ing a lively moment with his camera as he is in performing it on the stage. 


Montgomery Clift 
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. | Wharf Theatre 
} Provincetown 
Mass. 


Neit McCFEee SKINNER 


Managing Director 





Learn to Act by Acting 
A limited number of Junior Members trained for 
Stage, Screen and Radio in connection with the 
professional acting compeny. The ideal combination 
of actual experience plus expert training designed 
to enhance the ability of each individual. Rehearsing 
and playing under professional direction. 


BEGINNING AND ADVANCED WORK 
A program of unusual significance is being prepared 
for the 1939 summer season in recognition of the 
25th anniversary of the first Provincetown Plays. 
For information write to 


EDITH WARMAN SKINNER 








Box 296 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pe. 
THEATRE 


R IC and SCHOOL 


ENTERPRISES 


Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 
June, July, August 28th year 


1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
a. Broadway Company giving seven perform 
ances a week. 
b. Active participation by qualifying students. 


2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
a. Stage (Voice, Dancing, Interpretation, 
recting) 
b. Screen (Sound and Action. Screen tests) 
c. Radio (Voice adjustment, Broadcasting, An 
nouncing) 
d. The Bandbox (An intimate Student Theatre 


Di 


Address MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
Box 692, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 








GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 
20th Season 
July 1 — August 26 
ACTING * MENSENDIECK = PRODUCTION 
and related courses 
Two companies 
Weekly Public Performances 
Alll parts taken by students 
For circular address 


F. D. Cunningham 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 





Rocky Neck 





_ 











COLONY 


Ogunquit, Maine 
Thirteenth Season — Ten Weeks 
JULY and AUGUST 


Junior Members are accepted at the Colony for 
training in all branches of the technique of the 
STAGE, SCREEN and RADIO. Junior Members 
have their own theatre in which public perform- 
ances are given regularly. If in these appearances 
they manifest sufficient talent and training to 
justify it they are invited to play with the Profes 
sional Acting Company at the OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE. 


Prospectus of the work may be obtained from 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street 









MANHATTAN THEATRE , 


New York, N. Y, 








See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now 
in New York, and some to look forward 
to, with a list of those that have closed 
since the last recording. Date of opening 
appears in parentheses after the title. 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 


(_— (Sept. 26) Olsen and 


Johnson's rowdy revue with stooge ac- 
companiment, 


KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE (Sept. 28) 
smart farce-comedy in Clare Boothe’s 
acrid vein. Helen Claire as a Southern 
cutie comes off with honors. 


V OSCAR WILDE (Oct. 10) by Leslie and 


Sewell Stokes. An outstanding perform- 
ance by Robert Morley and a picked Eng- 
lish cast in an adult play. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oct. 75) 


by Robert E. Sherwood. A great figure 
embodying great ideals in a play worthy 
of its subject and movingly performed by 
Raymond Massey. First production of the 
Playwrights’ Company. 


KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY (Oct. 79) 
words by Maxwell Anderson, music by 
Kurt Weill. Topical revue set in old New 
Amsterdam. Walter Huston scores as 


Peg-leg Pieter Stuyvesant, early American | 


dictator. Second production of the Play- 
wrights’ Company. 


LEAVE IT TO ME! (Nov. g) top flight Cole 
Porter musical. Victor Moore hilariously 
embroiled in foreign affairs. With Sophie 
Fucker and William Gaxton. 


THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE (Nov. 23) 
Rodgers and Hart’s tuneful skirmish with 
a classical theme, featuring mma A Savo 
and Teddy Hart as twin Dromios. Jo 
Mielziner’s witty sets high-light an im- 


mensely popular but somewhat disap- 
pointing show. 
ROCKET TO THE MOON (Nov. 24) 


Clifford Odets’ latest, presented by the 
Group. Brilliant first act. Art Smith, 
Leif Erickson and Eleanor Lynn score in a 
cast headed by Morris Carnovsky and 
Luther Adler. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


| [THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COwp 












presents 


RAYMOND MASSty , 


“ABE LINCOLN 
IN ILLINOIS” 


By ROBERT E. SHERWOop C 
Plymouth Theatre, W. 45 St. Cly. 
Eves. 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sq 

































WALTER HUSTON 


in The Musical Hit Ev 
“KNICKERBOCKER al 
HOLIDAY” eq 


By MAXWELL ANDERSON & KURT WEILL 
«6th St. Theatre, W. of B’way. Clr. 6-6075 
Eves. 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
























World Premiere 


OPENING TUESDAY EVEN 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 









HENRY DUFFY presents 


JUNE MAD 
by FLORENCE RYERSON — 
and COLIN CLEMENTS 













A comedy of adolescence in Three Ac st 
suggested by their novel, This Awful Ag | tl 
! 
AT THE ~ 
Las Palmas Theatre, HOLLY woo) 
) 115 
—_e 








Raymend Meeore, Director — 
DENNIS 
Miassachusets 


offers 


NINE WEEKS OF SUMMER TRAININGS 
ACTING, VOICE, DICTION AND 
BODY WORK 

Intensive rehearsing under professiat 

; direction. 

A workshop course in stage deap 

and set construction will be gi 

this summer for the first time. 
For information, address 





Cape Cod 




































RYE BEACH, NEW HA 
(Established 1935) 








Accept in their summer apprentice grow 
paying students who want to: Study, work 
stage, take part in apprentice plays, and play 
more than three small parts with the 
company. 


For information write: MISS KERR 
40 East 53rd Street New ¥i 





































Everything for the Theatre 


Send for 


Cleon Throckmorton’s 


(ATALOG tHe THEATRE 


Every material and supply neces- 
sary for production of plays or 
equipping your theatre. 


(LEON THROCKMORTON, INC. 
102 West 3rd Street, New York City 











Vi aa for Yourself, continued 


| HERE COME THE CLOWNS (Dec. 7) by 
Philip Barry. Man’s search for God, set in 
a vaudevillian’s speak-easy. Eddie Dowl- 
ing, producer, plays Clancy, the inspired 
stage-hand. 


| 


AX 

y 

| SPRING MEETING (Dec. 8) M. J. Farrell 
and John Perry write a light-minded 
English-Irish comedy. Excellently  di- 
rected by John Gielgud and well acted by 
a cast that includes Jean Cadell, Arthur 
Shields and Robert Flemyng, with Gladys 
Cooper and A. E. Matthews as leads. 


| ou TWARD BOUND (Dee. 2 


moving ensemble achieved by an all-star 
cast, including Laurette Taylor. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 















are used in 
a majority of New 


. York plays and Theatres 
iD everywhere ... you can cos- 

Bi tume your show the same as 
yy | Broadway managers do.... 
$ Over 100,000 costumes in 
>a stock... . Send for our es- 


timate for your next play. 


BR OO K § 


1150Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 


same 


(Jan. 5) presented in sogereaty by the 
D’Oyly Carte Company. Producer: Mar- 
tin Beck. 


4 MAMBA'S DAUGHTERS (Jan. 3) adapted 
by Du Bose and Dorothy Heyward from 
the novel. Producer: Guthrie McClintic. 
Settings by Perry Watkins. With Ethel 
Waters and Georgette Harvey. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH (Jan. 4) drama- 
tization by Buckner and Hart of Victoria 
Lincoln’s novel. Produced and directed 
by George Abbott. With Helen Westley. 


THE GENTLE PEOPLE 
Irwin Shaw. Producer: Group Theatre. 
Directed by Harold Clurman. Settings 
by Boris Aronson. With Franchot Tone, 
Sylvia Sidney and Elia Kazan. 


(Jan. 5) by 





Vincent Carroll. Producer: Eddie Dowl- 
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CAPITOL 


COMPLETE 
STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Electrical effects of all descriptions 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
527 W. 45th St... New York, N.Y. 


a ies 


THE IDEAL NEW BOOK FOR 

UTTLE THEATRES & DRAMA LEAGUES 
ee 5, Carson s 

TESTED , 

ONE-ACT PLAYS 

Price $2.50 


A book of one-act plays 
that are assured box-office 
hits as they have all been 
tested by actual production 

. mo royalty payments 
meeded for any of the 13 
plays . noelaborate cos 
=a tuming or scenery This 
book contains 6 comedies, 
4 serious dramas, 2 tragedies 
and one radio fantasy 
Includes chapters on tech 
nique of writing and pr« 
ducing one-act plays Mail 
coupon today. 


hers, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 

send me C.O.D copies of 

fesed One-Act Plays. I will pay the postman cost 
50) plus few cents postage 
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ing. Directed by Hugh Hunt. With 


Jessica Tandy and Barry Fitzgerald. 


DEAR OCTOPUS (Jan. 11) by Dodie 
Smith. Producer: John C. Wilson. Di- 
rected by Glen Byam Shaw. Settings 


by Gladys Calthrop. With Lillian Gish, 
Lucile Watson, Rose Hobart and Jack 


Mage Lighting Co. saecenaniianie OF BEING EAR- 


NEST (Jan. 12) Oscar Wilde’s comedy. 
Producers: Aldrich and Myers. With Clif- 
ton Webb, Estelle Winwood and Hope 
Williams. 


SET TO MUSIC (Jan. 18) a Noel Coward 
revue. Producer: John C. Wilson. Directed 
by Mr. Coward. Settings by Gladys Cal- 
throp. With Beatrice Lillie and Richard 
Haydn. 


| 
THE AMERICAN WAY (Jan. 21) caval- 
cade by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. Settings 
by Donald Oe6cnslager. With Fredric 
March and Florence Eldridge. 


HENRY , PART 1 (Jan. 30) revival of | 
Shake Sn are ’s history. Producer: Maurice | 
Evans. Directed by Margaret Webster. 
Settings by David Ffolkes. With Mr. 
Evans and Mady Christians. 


JEREMIAH (Feb. 3) Eden and Cedar Paul’s 
adaptation of the Stefan Zweig play. 
Producer: Theatre Guild. Directed by 
Worthington Miner. With Arthur Byron, 
Kent Smith and Effie Shannon. 


ONE FOR THE MONEY (Feb. 4) revue by 
Nancy Hamilton. Producers: Macy, Gil- 
key and Cutler. Directed by John Murray 
Anderson. Settings by Raoul Péne du 

| Bois. With Miss Hamilton and Brenda 


| Forbes. 


rtisers please 


adv¢ 


2) a revival of | 
Sutton Vane's voyage to the Beyond. A | 







Vv THE WHITE STEED (Jan. 10) by Paul | 


STAGE & COSTUME 


Fabries 


for COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 













@ Reps Every fabric need of DANCE 
@ Velours and DRAMA groups supplied 
@ Damasks by MAHARAM. Same service 


and quelity rendered to lead- 
ing Broadway Productions. 


Free Samples sent to rec- 
ognized groups or schools 


Address Dept. “T”’ 


130 West 46th St., N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 E. LAKE STREET 
Los Angeles — 819 Santee Street 











LIGHTING 
for the STAGE 


Lighting equipment for every 
stage need. All kinds of electrical 
effects. Specialists in lighting for 
schools, churches, little theatres 
and auditoriums. Special limited 
offer on baby spots and 1000 watt 
spots. Write for free illustrated 
price list today. 


CHARLES I. 


253 West 14th Street 


NEWTON 


NEW YORK 

















LIGHTING 
SUPPLIES 


Best quality stage 
lighting equipment 
for theatres 
and auditori- 
ums. Let the 
new UNION 
catalog help 
solve your 
stage lighting 
problems. 







Catalog free on request 


UNION CONNECTOR MFG. CO. 
412 W. 48 St. New York City 




















COSTUMES 


OW & 
AVERHILL MASS 








mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 















































What 
they DO wear.. 
on 90” of the 


nation’s stages .. 


is made of 


Dy: VATA ES 


THEATRICAL 


-FABRICS: 


Do as they all do — get 
costume & drapery fabrics 


Dy: WAG.U\ Bowe avier 


i West 44!) St. - New York 
Get FREE box 
e ya ; 
rics Can do fo 


; What Fab @ 
Your Show! 








YOUR CAREER ON 
STAGE OR SCREEN 


* 
Prepare for 
it as 
WAYNE MORRIS 
did at the 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


Do you want to be an actor, director, playwright, 
technician or teacher of the drama? Our School of 
the Theatre, backed by 21 years’ producing experience 
of America’s foremost community playhouse, offers 
you a two-year course of practical training for your 
career in the dramatic arts. We constantly produce 
on three stages. Openings attended by talent scouts 
from nearby Hollywood. Wayne Morris and many 
other big names of stage and screen acknowledge their 
start toward success to Playhouse training. More than 
40% of our graduates are profitably employed in 
theatrical activities. If you wish to prepare sincerely 
for a career in the theatre or pictures, write for pic- 
torial catalog, with 60 photographs and full details. 
Write General Manager for your copy 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 


Supervising Director General Monager 


School of the Theale 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
33 So. El Molino Ave., Pasadena, California 


When writing to advertisers please mention 





See for Yourself, continued 


I MUST LOVE SOMEONE (Feb. 7) by 
Jack Kirkland and Leyla Georgie. Pro- 
ducer: Mr. Kirkland. With James Rennie. 


MRS. O'BRIEN ENTERTAINS (Feb. 8) 
by Harry Madden. Producer: George 
Abbott. Directed by Mr. Abbott. Settings 
by Jo Mielziner. With Margaret Mullen. 


STARS IN YOUR EYES (Feb. 9) musical 
show by McEvoy and Schwartz. Pro- 
ducer: Dwight Deere Wiman. Directed by 
Joshua Logan. Settings by Jo Mielziner. 
With Ethel Merman, Jimmie Durante, 
Tamara Toumanova and Mildred Nat 
wick 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL (May 11, 1938) 
engaging musical comedy with Zorina as 


the angel. Rodgers and Hart in top form. | 


Settings by Jo Mielziner, direction by 
Joshua Logan, choreography by George 
Balanchine. 


WHAT A LIFE (A pril 13, 1038) by Clifford 
Goldsmith. George Abbott's expert direc- 
tion of a cast of youngsters headed by 
Ezra Stone enlivens a comedy of high- 
school days. 


PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25, 1937) 
Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing 
revue directed by Charles Friedman, with 
music by Harold J. Rome. 


POBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in sixth year. James Barton as Jeeter. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


OFF TO BUFFALO!, a farce by Liebman 
and Boretz. Producer: Vinton Freedley. 
Settings by Donald Oenslager. With Joe 
Cook. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN WANTS, by 
Saxon Kling and Esther Forbes. Produc- 
ers: Lee and J. J. Shubert. With Francine 
Larrimore and Viola Roache. 


| THE LITTLE FOXES, by Lillian Hellman. 


Produced and directed by Herman Shum 
lin. With Tallulah Bankhead. 


MISS SWAN EXPECTS, comedy by Sam 
and Bella Spewack. Producer: William 
Harris, Jr. Directed by the Spewacks. 
Settings by Raymond Sovey. With John 
Beal, Peggy Conklin and Ann Andrews. 


FAREWELL PERFORMANCE, comedy 
by Marguerite Roberts. Producer: Albert 
Lewis. With Ruth Chatterton and Walter 
Abel. 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY, comedy 
by Philip Barry. Producer: Theatre Guild. 
Directed by Robert Sinclair. Settings by 
Robert Edmond Jones. With Katharine 
Hepburn. 


FIVE KINGS, adapted from Shakespeare 
histories. Producer: Orson Welles and 
John Houseman. With Mr. Welles, 
Burgess Meredith and Robert Speaight, 


CLOSED 


HAMLET (Oct. 12, 1938—Jan. 21, 1939) 

WHERE THERE'S A WILL (Jan, 17-21) 

ACT REPERTORY COMPANY (Jan. 20-21) 

THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS (Dec. 28—Jan. 
»§) 
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New Play 


What a Life 


Comedy by Clifford & 
smith 















(Not vet available for 
professionals) 


Books $1.50 
Viarch 10 


Air Raid 


Verse drama in one aet 


Archibald MacLeish 


Books 75c each 


each, 


American 

Landscape 
Play by Elmer Rice 
Books $2.00 each 


Shadow and 

Substance 
Play by Paul Vincent 
roll 


Books $2.00 each 


On Borrowed 
Time 
Play by Paul Osborn 


(Not yet available forg 
professionals) | 


Books $2.00 each 


Whiteoaks 
Play by Mazo de la Re 
(To be released for 
professionals June Ist) % 


Books $2.00 each 


f 
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SEND FOR COMPLETE BASE 
CATALOGUE —SELECTE 
LISTOF HIGH SCHOOL PLAYS 
AND OUR NEW PERIODE 
CAL LEAFLET “STAGE 
PRACTICE’, FREE UPO 
APPLICATION 


DRAMATISTS WY 
PLAY SERVICES 


6 East 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL HORSE SHOW 
ASSOCIATION 


world records must be world ac 
the timing organi b2. haledats responsi- 
t LonginesWatches. When great 
airways like United Air 
hentic aviation watches, Longines 
the choice. Since 1866, men and 
77 countries seeking the utmost 
tch have chosen Longines. Priced 
$4000, Longines Watches are sold 
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zed Longines jeweler 
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agencies 
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PRESTO 


Would you like to compare your 
work with the many leading actors 
and actresses now heard regularly on 
radio programs? 

You can do it with the new Presto 
voice recorder. Connect the Presto to 
your radio set. Record portions of 
dramatic sketches as they come over 


A NEW TRAINING AID 
FOR DRAMATIC STUDENTS 


own version of the lines. Play the 
recordings alternately noting the dif- 
ferences between your work and that 
of the professional actor. 

This system of self study is en- 
dorsed by leading dramatic coaches. 
It has brought about an amazing 
improvement in the work of many 





the air. Directly beside the radio re- students. It may be just the thing for 
cording, on the same disc, record your you. 





PRESTO 
Model K Recorder 


Write us today. 
We will send 
you descriptive 
literature and 
the name of 
5 yourlocal Presto 
dealer who will 
make a sample 
recording for you 
without charge 
or obligation. 


RECORDING CO 
248 West 55th Street = 


RP. 
New York, N. Y. 





FEAGIN SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 
24th Year 


Summer Sessions in 
New York City 


Three Weeks — June 12-30 
Six Weeks — July 3-Aug. 12 
Three Weeks — Aug. 14-Sept. 2 


DO YOU WANT A CAREER ee 
ON STAGE AND SCaSERT INTENSIVE COURSE 


in ACTING 
A vear ago, Preston Meservey played the lead in Id , 7 
@ Directing 


on our Main Stage. Crit heered him. Talent scout 


@ Producing 
@ Stagecraft 
@ Teaching 
@ Speech 
@ Radio Technique 
® 
Day and Evening Classes 


Public Performances in 
Little Theatre, Rockefeller Center 


Separate Children’s Department 
Spring Term April 3rd 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 

630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Write General Manager for your copy 


GILMOR BROWN 


Supereisimeg Drrecto 


CHAS . PRICKETI 


School of the Vacate 
School 


pen ip 


“rat 


advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 








School and Theatre Directory continued 


Do You Want a Chance to ACT this Summer? 


For 15 years, the Marshfield Hills Theatre has had summer stock. This year, beginning June 21, we offer a 
few talented apprentices an opportunity to appear each week in 12 famous stage successes. 











An unusual opportunity to appear constantly before audiences in this delightful summer resort. 
A season of acting under professional direction, recreation in New England, and a visit to the World's Fair, 
combine to make a never-to-be-forgotten summer. 


OPPORTUNITY TO EXCHANGE SERVICES “BACKSTAGE” FOR PART 
EXPENSES IS OFFERED A FEW DESERVING YOUNG MEN OR WOMEN 





Write for information, stating background, \l ( 


Classes in acting, stagecraft, diction MARSHFIELD HILLS TH EATR 
taught by a professional faculty MARSHFIELD HILLS MASSACel 
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Fr rre 
F JULIANA MORGAN in association with GEORGE SUMNER 


The SOMERSET PLAYERS SUMMER THEATRE 
« APPRENTICE GROUP = 


G LO U C E STER Assoct 
SCHOOL of the sss 
THEATRE Js! 





@ We will accept a limited number of @ Juliana Morgan produced the successful os 
dramatic students to work with us this “PENNY WISE” and “ALL EDI- Rocky Neck Gloucester, Ma: 
season. TIONS” on Broadway last season. 20th Season 


@ Students will have the opportunity to July 1 — August 26 


@ An intensive eight-week season under qualify for our new productions. We will ACTING = MENSENDIECK * PRopuciy Editors 
competent Broadway direction. Guest try out two new plays at our summer and related courses - 
stars appear in each production. theatre. T : TOM § 

; @ Excellent location on Long Island with igi a0 HERM 

@ Rehearsal and production with the regu- facilities for all sports activities. Nomi- All parts taken by students MORT 

lar acting company. nal fee covers living expenses. Choral Speaking Course gSAN 


August 27 — September 3 
For circular address 
F. D. Cunningham 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 


George Sumner 
9 East 46th Street, New York 


BLL L LLL LMA MAAARAAMRAMAARAA*ADAADASDR 


























ERNE: 
of the THEATRE offers two years’ intensive training in theatre technics ||| CASINO THEATH THEA 
NEWPORT RHODE SLR 
Faculty: | 20 MASTER-APPRENTIO} ©" 
VOICE and SPEECH...Laura Elliot, Fanny Bradshaw, Edith Stebbins, will be accepted for 9 weeks (July 3S *E* 
Lehman Engel of intensive rehearsals and public performas LOND 
MOVEMENT ........ Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Welland Lathrop, a a ae ck ' 
under both a special director an ne Gt : ‘ 
Jane Dudley, Blanche Talmud the asino , heatre , Only those apt ica THEA 
Sr Sanford Meisner, David Pressman training or amate i playing, They will gumme > EAD 
STAGE DESIGN. ..... Isaac Benesch |] “3 Ptays by the Apprentice Group Ml PARTS 
i | hig ae ape sea : ARIS 
GUEST DIRECTORS ...Norris Houghton, Irene Lewisohn, Robert _ 2 Plays by the Casino Theatre Compt 
Ross, Margaret Webster, William Williams Also 3 additionsl seers Sa 
pp eg A yy the designer and technical @@ 248 R 
16 West 46th Street NEW YORK CITY BRyant 9-9766 For information, address Helen Arth@ TRUE 
Catalogue on Request 22 East 55 Street, New York City, Pl +® 
Sens a | - “Ee IHEA 
WeReReaeeeeaeeaaeePPeea aaa eAAAOALLO AAA www liked 


MANHATTAN THEAM » & 


~~ - ge. N ’ < 

the CAPE PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL COLONY i 

\ RAYMOND MOORE, Director Ogunquit, Maine Ae 
( Adi h3¢ 
Cape Cod, Dennis, Massachusetts Thirteenth Season — Ten Wetlt yp 

JULY and AUGUST The ed 

offers Junior Members are accepted at the Coles § “pis, 


Nine weeks of summer training in acting, voice, diction, 
body work. Intensive rehearsing under professional direction 


training in all branches of the technique ¢® sponsib 
STAGE, SCREEN and RADIO. Junior a 
have their own theatre in which public muUs¢ 
ances are given regularly. If in these appes wees cannot 
mow nonted onion, ores -~ rhea > 

justify it they are invited to play with the _ 
sional Acting Company at the UNO YEAR 
PLAYHOUSE. SINGI 


For information: Evtsaseta Bicetow, Ex. Dir., The Cape Playhouse School, Prospectus of the work may be obtainedirn FR 
67 West 44th Street, New York City. Telephone — Vanderbilt 3-0620. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dé. f 
254 West 54th Street New Yor, 


A workshop course in stage design and set 
construction will be given this summer 
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